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Sales and Profit 


Of Retail Chain 
Stores Analyzed 


Gross Spread Between the 
Buying and Selling Price 
Of Merchandise Is Found | 
To Be 26.7 Per Cent 


Confectionery Goods 
Give Highest Margin| 


“Trade Commission Submits to 
Senate Results of Survey 
Of Operations of System 
Over 11 to 22 Years 


The gross spread between the buying | 
and selling price of merchandise distrib- 
uted by chain systems averages approxi- 
mately 26.7 per cent, the Federal Trade 
Commission stated Feb. 1 in reporting to 
the Senate on gross profits and average 
sales of retail chains in connection with 
its general investigation of chain store 
operations. 

The gross profit of chains doing a busi- 
ness of $36,757,966,581 in the period 1909 
te 1930, the Commission found, was $9,- 
826,381,440, or 26.7 per cent of sales, which, 
the report states, indicates “the payment 
society makes for the services of those 
distributors engaged in the processes of 
transferring goods from producer to con-| 
sumer.” 

Margins by Stores 

The Commission reported that the high- 
est gross margin was shown by confec- 
tionery chains (49.3 per cent) and the| 
lowest for combination grocery and meat | 
chains (19.3 per cent). Grocery chains 
also showed less than a 20 per cent) 
gross margin. | 

During the 10-year period from 1921 to) 
1930, it was found, grocery, grocery and | 
meat, confectionery, men’s ready-to-wear, | 
men’s shoe and hardware chains showed | 
ar upward trend in percentage of BTOSS | 
profit while a downward trend was shown | 
in drug, tobacco, dry goods, department 
store, general merchandise and furni- 
ture chains. 


Size of Chain and Profits 


Surveying the relation of the size of the 
chain to gross profits and average sales 
per store, the Commission stated that 
there is little to indicate any particular 
advantage of the larger chains as com- 
pared with the smaller chains “in respect 
to the proportions of the retail selling 
price which is absorbed to care for the 
operating expense and net profits involved 
in distributing goods to consumers. 

The Commission’s statement follows in 
full text: 

“‘Gross profit and average sales per 
store of retail chains,’ the latest report 
of the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of chain stores, will be sent 
to the Senate Thursday, Feb. 2. 


Basis of Figures 


“Basing its figures on returns from a 

»presentative group of stores covering a 
period of from 11 to 22 years ended in 
1930, the Commission found the total net 
retail sales on which gross profits were 
established to be $36,757,966,581, from 
which was deducted the total cost of goods 
sold or $26,931,585,141. This left a gross 
profit of $9,826,381,440 or 26.7 per cent of 
the sales. 

“This percentage of gross profit indi- 
cates the payment society makes for the 
services of distributors transferring goods 
from producer to consumer. It is the 
spread between the amounts paid by the 
chain store retailer for the goods and the 
amounts for which he sold them to the 
consumer. 


Confectionery Profits 

“This percentage varies greatly in dif- 
ferent kinds of chains. Confectionery 
chains show the highest gross margin for 
all the years combined or 49.3 per cent. 
Combination grocery and meat chains are 
lowest in gross margin with 19.3 per cent. 
Grocery and meat, and grocery, are the 
only two kinds of chains reporting for all 
years combined a gross margin of less 
than 20 per cent of sales. 

“Drug chains average from 30 to 40 per 
‘ent gross profit, as do department store, 
Ollar-limit variety, and most of the 
clothing and shoe chains. Among the 
groups with gross profit average between 
20 and 30 per cent are dry goods, dry goods 
and apparel, general\ merchandise, meat, 
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Oil Tariff Criticized 
By. Affected Interests. 


Objections to Provision in Farm | 


Aid Bill Presented 


The duty of 5 cents per pourid on im- | 
ported animal, marine and vegetable oils 
as provided in the domestic allotment 
farm relief bill (H. R. 13991) was opposed 
Feb. 1 before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee by representatives of soap, paint 
and varnish, cocoa and chocolate, and tin- 
plate manufacturers, 

Appearing on behalf of soap manufac- 
turers were John B. Gordon, Washington, 
D. C., secretary of the American Laundry 
Soap Manufacturers; Thomas Carless, 
Paterson, N. J., of the Olive Oil Soap Com- 
pany, and Daniel McIver, West Warwick, 
R. I., treasurer and secretary of the Orig- 
inal Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 

They maintained that the tax would 
prove no benefit to the farmer, but rather 
would penalize him along with other con- 
sumers, that it would seriously affect soap 
manufacturers, and that it would drive 
the textile soap manufacturers out of 
business since the oils they use are not 
produced in this country. 

Thomas A. McFadden, counsel of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers Association, pointed out that tung 
oil would come under the terms of the 
‘pill, that it is not available domestically 
in sufficient quantities and that it is the 
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Treasury to Issue 
Short-term Bills 


Refinancing of 75 Million Ma- 
turity Is Announced by 
Secretary Mills 


EFINANCING $75,000,000 of Treasury 

bills which mature on Feb. 8, the 
Treasury will sell immediately on a dis- 
count basis to the highest bidder another 
issue of similar character and size, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mills announced as 
of Feb. 2. 

Tenders on the new issue, which will 
be dated Feb. 8 and which will mature 
May 10, will be received by Federal re- 
serve banks up to 2 p. m., Feb. 6, ac- 
cording to the Secretary’s announcement, 
which follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives no- 


tice that tenders are invited for Treasury | 


bills to the amount of $75,000,000, or 
thereabouts. They will be 91-day bills; 
and will be sold on a discount basis to 
the highest bidders. Tenders will be re- 
ceived at the Federal Reserve Banks, or 
the branches thereof, up to 2 o’clock p. m., 


Eastern Standard time, on Monday, Feb. | 
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Compromise Method 
For Monetizing of 


Silver Is Proposed 


House Committee Hearing 
All Views on the Subject, 
Asserts Chairman Somers 
Of Coinage Group 


Hearings on legislation in the interest 


of silver were begun Feb. 1 by the House 
Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures. The Committee plans to con- 


tinue getting views on the subject with} 


a view to an ultimate compromise Com- 
mittee measure, the Chairman, Repre- 


sentative Somers (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. | 


Y., stated orally. 

The Committee heard three congres- 
sional witnesses Feb. 1, will continue Feb. 
2 and 3, and possibly extend the hearings 
to Feb. 6 and 7. Then, Chairman Somers 
said, the Committee will consider the va- 
rious bills and may report to the House 
a compromise Committee bill. The three 
schools of thought, he said, are embodied 
in bills by Senator,Bankhead (Dem:), of 
Alabama, and Representative Bankhead 
(Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., and a similar 
measure by Representative Cross (Dem.), 
of Waco, Tex.; second, a bill by Senator 
Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada; and third, 
a bill by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of 
Montana. 

Low Price of Silver 

If the United States is going to use 
silver to broaden the metallic monetary 
base, there is no better time than the 
present when silver is at such a low price 


that it does not justify’ production, Sen- | 


ator Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, said 
in testifying before the Committee. 

He said that silver certificates proposed 
to be issued under pending bills should 
be legal tender in this country except on 
contracts specifically requiring gold. 

Broadening of Monetary Base 

Senator Bankhead and Representative 
Bankhead (Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., co- 
authors of a bill (H. R. 14486) to authorize 
Government purchase of silver and pro- 


vide for issue of silver certificates in pay- | 


ment, advocated the measure. 


: Repre- 
sentative Cross (Dem.), 


“to restore confidence by raising com- | 


modity prices through expa g the cur- 
rency by using silver to bri en the me- 
tallic monetary base while preserving the 
gold standard.” 

Scott Turner, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, in a 
letter Jan. 31 to Senator Bankhead re- 
porting on the free nonmonetary stocks 
of silver in the United States, said there 
are virtually no such stocks. 

Gold Content of Dollar 


Representative Dies (Dem.), of Orange, 
Tex., author of a proposal to reduce the 
gold content of the dollar, expressing 


. 


doubt whether there would be enough sil- | 


ver certificates put out to appreciably 
raise commodity prices, asked: “Would it 
not be wise also to cut the gold content 
of the dollar by a third?” 

Senator Bankhead ‘replied that he 
throught a much better course would be 
to empower the Secretary of the Treasury 
to change the gold content of the dollar, 
whenever it is necessary in his discretion. 
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Despite Gain in 15 Commodities 


'y.HE index of farm prices of 27 agri- 
cultural products reached a‘new low 
point of 51 per cent of pre-war prices 
on Jan. 15, despite advances in 15 com- 
modities from Dec. 15 te Jan. 15, ac- 
cording to the monthly farm price index 
made public Feb. 1, by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. The index on Jan. 15 last 
year was 63 per cent of pre-war values. 
Additional information was made 
avaiiable by the Departmen: as follows: 
Leaders in the advance from Dec, 15 
to Jan, 15 were flax, rye, apples, horses, 
wheat, and cotton, but prices of eggs 
took a larger than seasonal drop, and 


> 


prices of hay, hogs, cattle and calves? | 


went down to new record low levels in 
23 years of statistical record by the 
bureau. 

Hogs were bringing an average farm 
price of $2.68 per 100 pounds on Jan. 15, 
or 29 per cent less than on Jan. 15, 1932. 
This drop of nearly one-third in a year is 
attributed mainly to reduced consumer 
demand. The hog-corn ratio continues 
favorable to hog feeding, standing at 


’ 14 on Jan. 15 compared with 11.2 a year 


ago. 


of, Waco, Tex., | 
testified in behalf of his bill (H. R. 14364) | 


For Creditors of 


Joint Land Banks 


Liquidation of Institutions 
Would ‘Wipe Out’ Hold- 
ers of Their Bonds, Sen- 
ate Committee Is Told 


‘Relief for Mortgage 


Debtors Also Urged 


Arbitration Plan for Sealing | 
Down Debts Sought With 
Provision for Cash Settle- 
ment From Federal Loans 


Arguments for protection of holders of 
Federal joint stock land bank bonds, as 
creditors of the farmers, shared the at- 
tention of a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Feb. 1, with further testimony urging 
early and comprehensive legislation for 
relief of farm mortgage debtors. 

After one witness had. told the Com- 
| mittee there was only one method of ap- 


proach to the farm debt problems and 
that was by comprehensive treatment of 
all farm debts, another insisted that Con- 
gress give consideration to the plight of 
thousands of investors in joint stock land 
bank bonds. The bond holders, repre- 
sented as having been misled into be- 
lieving the bonds were like Federal Gov- 
ernment securities, were depicted as on 
the verge of being “successfully wiped 
| out” by mortgage relief legislation. 

Debt Reduction Urged 


Charles G. Henry, of Memphis, Tenn., 
chairman of a special credit committee in 
which all of the major farm organiza- 
| tions were said to hold membership, sup- 
ported the bill (S. 5515) by Senator Rob- 
inson (Dem.), of Arkansas, Minority 
| Leacer of the Senate, which, among other 
features, proposes a liquidation of the 
joint stock land banks. 

He “strongly advocated” the measure 
and, in addition, urged that machinery be 
created for scaling down debts voluntarily 
by arbitration between the debtor and 
creditor. In connection with the latter, 
Mr. Henry supported the plan to create an 
emergency fund so creditors, agreeing to 
scale down their claims, could be paid off 
|in cash out of Government loans in be- 
half of the farm debtor. 


Views of Bondholders 

Following Mr. Henry's testimony was the 
presentation in behalf of the bondholders 
by Frank Ball, Muncie, Ind., manufac- 
; turer, who declared that throughout the 
, country there were a good many hundred 
| thousand individuals who had acquired 
bonds of the joint stock land bank upon 
representations that “they are just as 
| good as Government bonds.” He presented 
| for inclusion in the hearing record a copy 
of a circular broadcast amcug prospective 
purchasers commending ihe bonds as in- 
vestment. 

“And besides that,” he said, “the bonds 
themselves have printed on ‘them the 
| words ‘instrumentalities of the United 
States.’ 








Liquidation Opposed 

“My company bought some of them, a 
Methodist preacher in our town bought 
some of them out of his lifetime savings, 
| bankers recommended them and gener- 
ally they were sold with the understand- 
| ing that the Federal government was be- 
| hiud them. Some of them now are worth 
ahuut 14 cents on the dollar. 
| “Hundreds of small banks have them 
|in their vaults, either as collateral for 
| loans or which purchased them outright. 
| Ii the banks that issued those bonds are 
| liquiaated. those investors will be suc- 
cessfully wiped out. The banks holding 
them will be wregked.” 





Effects on Purchasers 

Senator Carey (Rep.), of Wyoming, 
verified the statements of the witness con- 
cerning the holdings by banks, and de- 
clared it his belief that numerous small 
banks could not withstand the losses that 
would be entailed if the issuing banks 
| were liquidated on the present basis of 
the bond values. 
| Mr. Ball's testimony was interspersed 
| with comments by other committee mem- 
| bers, including an observation by Senator 
Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, that he was 
| “inclined to the conviction that the joint 
stock bank should never have been 
| created.” Senator Carey interjected that 
| diceececiihtent oe cca 
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des 


rices Reece 


| Sheep were selling at $2.10 per 100 
pounds in local farm markets on Jan. 15, 
| and lambs at $4.09 per 100 pounds. The 
| price of sheep was about 15 per cent 
| under that of a year ago, and of lambs 
about 8 per cent under the price on 
; Jan. 15, 1932. 

Wheat was bringing farmers an.aver- 
age of 32.9 cents a bushel on Jan. 15, 
the highest price recorded since last 

| October, but about 25 per cert less than 
the price on Jan. 15, 1932. The price 
; rose about 4 per cent from Dec. 15 to 
Jan. 15 last. 
| Corn prices rose with wheat during 
the month ended Jan. 15, but the ad- 
vance was only about one-half that of 
wheat since both industrial and feed- 
ing demand for corn continued weak 
and commercis! stocks increased slightly. 
| Corn was yielding farmers 19.1 cents 
| per bushel on Jan. 15 or about 43 per 
cent less than-in January a year ago. 

Flax reached 90.8 cents per bushel at 

local farm markets in mid-January, the 





| highest price recorded since last May, 
but a price that was about 22 per cent 
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WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1933 


To Protect Farms 


Leniency in Handling Mort- 
gages as Assets Is Directed by 
Comptroller of Currency 


ECEIVERS of closed national banks 
have been ordered by the Compiroller 

of the Currency to follow a lenient policy 
in handling farm mortgages, it was an- 
nounced orally Feb. 1 at the Comptroller's 


'| office. 


Foreclosure of mortgages is to be avoided 
as long as the owner cooperates by re- 
maining on the iand and developing it, 
according to the oral statements, and 
mortgages will be liquidated only when, 
through the departure of the owner, such 
@ move becomes necessary to preserve the 
asset for the benefit of the depositors 
in the bank. 

When the Home Loan Bank system 
was set up, the Comptroller together with 
several State banking officials laid down 
a similar policy for handling home mort- 
gages held by closed banks. 


Leaders of Business 
Told to Unite Efforts 
To Revive Prosperity 


Coordinated Program to Be 
Promoted by Group Or- 
ganization Suggested by 
Secretary of Commerce 


Buffalo, N. Y¥., Feb. 1.—The importance 
of the organization of ail the business 
groups of the country into a united effort 
toward achieving the common goal of 
business prosperity, was emphasized by 
Secretary of Commerce Roy D. Chapin in 
an address delivered Feb. 1 before the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 

Secretary Chapin pointed out that 
American business during the last three 
years has gone through a period of “trial 
by error’ and that business men should 
have learned enough from their experi- 
ences to enable them to get together on 
a plan of trade revival. 

Business Coordination Advocated 

“To bring this about,” said Mr. Chapin, 
“I do not suggest the formation of a new 
group of what might be termed ‘master 
minds,’ but rather the coordination of the 
policies o:*the several great- national busi- 
ness organizations already constituted and 
rendering excellent service.” P 

“A joint meeting of the leaders of our 
national business groups could agree upon 
a half dozen problems that need immediate 
attention,” continued Mr. Chapin, “Once 
there is an accord on the first matters to 
be considered, assignments could be al- 
located to the best equipped groups and 
recommendations brought in. 

Community of Interest 

Extracts from Secretary Chapin’s ad- 
dress follow: 

“True it is that American business men 
have always been noted for their tendency 
to join forces, to pool their resources for 
the common welfare. Yet, even with that 
tendency, there has been perhaps a little 
too much diversity of purpose—a relative 
failure to unify and concentrate on a 
scale commensurate with the present 
emergency. Taken by and large, the in- 
terests of American business are alike in 
respect to certain of the great basic poli- 
cies; and on most essential matters it 
should be possible to find a common 
ground. 

“Scattered, clashing, incongruous effort 
is futile. There must be first a rational 
agreement, and then a vigorous advance 
along the predetermined line, if business 
is actually to furnish the leadership 
needed in our present serious situation. 

“Substantial progress is being made to- 
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Changes Suggested - 


In Debt Relief Bill 


Amendment to Rail Provisions 
Offered by I. C. C. Member 


Joseph B. Eastman, member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in- 
formed Senator Hastings (Rep.), of Dela- 
ware, in a letter Feb. 1, that he preferred 
the House bill revising bankruptcy pro. 
ceedings to the measure that has been 
receiving consideration in a Senate sub- 
committee. 

Although Mr. Eastman said both meas- 
ures were subject to “fair criticism,” he 
felt that the House bill contained advan- 
tages from the standpoint of the Inter- 
state Commerce Conimission and its rela- 
tions with the transportation companies 
that were not contained in the Senate 
bill which Senator Hastings has spon- 
sored. The Senate bill appeared to the 
Commission member as placing that 
agency in the same position of “embav- 
rassment and difficulty” that it now faces, 
namely, that by approving or disapprov- 
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To Aid Railway 
Systems Advised 


President Willard, of the 
B. & O., and Commission- 
er Eastman Believe Roads 
Will Overcome Obstacles 


Effect of Competition 
Of Trucks Discussed 


Measure to Stop Borrowing by 
Carriers From R. F. C. Pend- 
ing Action by Congress Op- 
posed at Senate Hearing 


An optimistic view that the railroads of 
the country have touched the depths of 
the economic depression and will sur- 
mount obstacles now confronting them 


both by reason of the depression and the 
competition of other transportation agen- 
cies, was expressed Feb. 1 by President 
Daniel Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, and Joseph B. Eastman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner. 
Testifying before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
during hearings on a joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 245) which would bar loans to 
the railroads from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation until further action of 
Congress, both Mr. Willard and Mr. East- 
man urged continuance of such loans as 
necessary in aiding economic recovery. 
Motor Competition 


Mr. Willard declared that he did not 
subscribe to the belief of the “techno- 
crats” and many others that the carriers 
are “obsolete” and must give way to other 
transportation agencies in the forward 
march of progress. 


“Unless this country is going to continue | 


to run on the present 50 per cent basis,” 
he declared, the carriers will weather the 
present economic storm and continue, as 
in the past, the backbone of the Nation’s 
transportation system. He pointed out 
that the carriers are now feeling the worst 
of the motor truck competition, and prob- 
ably never again will see any increase in 
such competition. 


Unforeseen Emergencies 
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YEARLY 
INDEX 


2095 


Washington, D. 


Cc. 


Protection Asked |Receivers o: Banks |Continued Loans |W helesale Prices 


Decrease Further 


Index Shows Decline of 1.25 
Per Cent From Level of 
Preceding Week 


eo prices for the week ended | 
Jan. 28 showed a decline of 1% per| 
cent as compared with the preceding 
week, the second time since the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics began issuing weekly 
wholesale prices reports in January, 1932, 
that the level of prices has declined as 
much as 1 per cent in one week, accord- 
ing to information made available Feb. 1 
by the Department of Labor. The price 
index stood at 60.4 for the week. 

Farm products led in the amount of 
decline of various commodity groups for | 
|the second consecutive week, showing a} 
| decrease of 4 per cent irom their previous 
\level, it was pointed out. The decline in 
|farm products was closely followed by the 
| decrease in the price level of foods which 
showed a decline of 3.4 per cent. 

Additional information was provided as 
follows: 
| Fuel and lighting prices which have 
held relatively steady during the price 


Funds for Air Mail 
Eliminated by Senate 
Pending Investigation 


Page 2, Column 6.) 


Action Taken on Motion of 
Minority Leader Robinson 
Who Suggests Inquiry In- 
to Existing Contracts 


The Senate, after listening, Feb. 1, to 
| a series of calls for economy in Govern- 
|} ment expenditures and criticism of delay, 
| voted to eliminate all funds for air mail 
service from the annual Treasury-Post 
| Office appropriation bill. 

The air mail item, fixed by the House 
at $19,000,000, first was reduced by a Sen- 
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Tariff Adjustment 
To Depreciation of 
Currency Opposed 
Would Amount to Embargo 

On Imports, Economist of 


Tariff Commission Advises 
House Committee 


Trade on Gold Basis 


Said to Decline Least 


Representative of Paper Mills 
Objects to Proposal to Re- 
move Wood Pulp From Free 
List in Tariff Revision 


The Crowther bill (H. R. 8557) to re- 
adjust tariffs to compensate for depre- 
ciation of foreign currencies would impose 
an “immensely heavy” burden on imports 


and would amount practically to an em- 
bargo, and of the several bills for the 
same purpose before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, the Hawley bill (H. 
|R. 14428) granting a wider discretion to 
the Tariff Commission to readjust tariffs 
| would be the most satisfactory and prac- 
| tical, Dr. E. Dana Durand, Chief Econo- 
mist of the .Tariff Commission, told a 
{subcommittee of the House Committee 
| Feb. 1. 

| A petition to bring the Crowther bill 
| before the House has been signed by the 
| required number of members to force a 
| vote on bringing up the measure Feb. 13, 
| for discharging the Committee from fur- 
ther consideration of it. 


Tariff on Wood Pulp 

H. P. Christian of New York City, rep- 
resenting the Temporary Committee Op- 
posing a Tariff on Wood Pulp, composed 
of wood pulp using companies, said a 
tariff on wood pulp would injure his in- 
dustry. ~ 
| E. A. Tupper, Acting Chief of the Divi- 
| sion of. Economic Research, Department 





| ate vote to $16,000,000. Upon motion by 
| Senatox. Robinson (Dem.). of Arkansas, 


bill entirely. by a vote of 39 to 35. 
Suggests Investigation 


Senator Robinson told the Senate, re- 
ting his motion, that there had been 





Speaking of the difficulties of the Baltix® se vue'y talk of subsidies and _that un- 


more &° Ohio Railroad, which ‘has bor- 
rowed large sums from the Finance Cor- 
poration, he declared that such difficulties 
were due entirely to unforeseen contin- 
gencies over which the carrier had no 
control. 

To date, the Corporation has approved 
loans to the B. & O. of 
which $39,287,945 actually has been dis- 
bursed, said Mr. Willard. As collateral 
for these loans the railroad has pledged 
bonds and stocks which have a par value 
of $181,500,000, a book value of $170,680,000, 
and a present market and _ appraised 


value of $96,673,000, which, he asserted, | 


was adequate security. 
Approaching Maturities 

Mr. Willard said that his company must 
meet bond maturities aggregating $63,- 
000,000 on Mach 1, 1933. A plan, whereby 
the Finance Corporation will advance 50 
per cent of this sum, and the remainder 
be financed by the issuance of new 5 per 


cent bonds, has been adopted by 90 per | 


cent of the present bondholders, he said. 

He explained the heavy bond maturities 
by the fact that in 1909, when he was in- 
vited to become president of the railroad, 


he was called upon to make drastic im- [ 


provements in the carrier’s, transporta- 
tion facilities for the movement of traffic, 
largely coal, from West Virginia. This 
cost the carrier more than $60,000,000, Mr. 
Willard added, and was covered by short- 
term notes. 


Improvements to Roads 

Later, in 1913, the notes were met by 
the issue of $63,000,000 of convertible 20- 
year bonds, maturing in 1933. At that 
time, he explained, the World War and 
the present depression were unforeseen 
contingencies, and it is an unfortunate 
situation that these bonds become due at 
this time. , 

However, said Mr. Willard, every cent of 
that money was spent on improving the 
carrier’s own properties in the interest 
of the public, through the purchase of 
cars, locomotives, extensions of track, ad- 
ditions and betterments, etc. 

Asked by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan, chairman of the subcommittee, 
as to the longest B. & O. bond maturity, 
Mr. Willard replied there was one issue 
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$67,125,000, of | 


| doubtedly some of the $19,000,000 repre- 
| sented subsidies, he thought it advisable 
| to strike out the whole item. He suggested 
| it could be dealt with “later” when there 
has been time to make an investigation of 
|the contracts under which the air mail 
is being transported. 

The House, however, must accept the 
| Senate action before it becomes law. 

| Prior to action on the air mail item, 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
| announced his intention to “put the Sen- 
| ate on record” 
| debate on all future money bills in the 
session. He offered an unanimous consent 
| agreement, which, if approved, would give 
| over a part of each day to appropiration 
| bills and a night session to consideration 
of other measures. 


Measures to Be Debated 

His plan called for consideration of 
his own unemployment relief measure, the 
prohibition repeal resolution and the beer 
| bill, in that order, with the Senate meet- 
ing each day at 11 a. m., continuing on 
supply bills until 5 p. m,, and in night 
sessions on other listed legislation. 

As a further move towards economy, 
Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mexico, 
|@ member of the Senate Economy Com- 
mittee, offered an amendment to require 
| the heads of the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments to reduce the totals of the 
|/sums they eventually have voted to them 
by 5 per cent. He said Department heads 
could locate many items of expense which 
{could be eliminated, and the plan he had 
proposed would cause such reductions to 
be accomplished. 


Effect of Reduction 

On the basis of the bill as now written, 
Senator Bratton said the 5 per cent re- 
duction would effect a saving of about 
$45,000,000, in addition to the $19,000,000 
from the air mail section of the bill, as 
compared with the appropriations voted 
by the House. 
cent proposal to all 
would result in a total saving of $130,- 
000,000, he said. 
} The amendment 
follows in full text: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to make such re- 
| ductions in the expenditures from the ap- 


by Senator Bratton 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 


Eleetrie Output doe Public Baer 


Declines One-tenth During Year 


RODUCTION of electricity for public 

use in the United States decreased 
912 per cent in 1932, registering a total 
of 82,939,000,000 kilowatt-hours, the 
Geological Survey of the Department 
of the Interior announced in its monthly 
report made public Feb. 1. 

Production by water power was 11 per 
cent higher than for 1931 and repre- 
sented 41 per cent of the total output 
in 1932. 

The repdért also stated that the aver- 
age daily output in December, 1932, was 
about 0.5 per cent less than in Novem- 
ber. Water power production in the 
same period declined 6 per cent. 

Simultaneous with the issuance of the 
monthly report the Department of the 
Interior issued a statement showing the 
electricity by different 
fuels in 1931. Among the fuels used, 
coal continues to predominate and will 
continue to be the chief source of in- 
dustrial power as long as power is pro- 
duced by the present methods of fuel 
utilization, it. was stated. 

A summary of the Geological. Survey 


, report on production of electticity in 
1932 follows in full text: 

“The total production of electricity 
for public use in the United Steges in 
1932 was 82,939,000 kilowatt-hours, 
about 9% per cent less than in 1931. 
The output by the use of water power 
was 11 per cent'more than in 1931 and 
was 41 per cent of the total output, 
which is comparable with 33 per cent 
in 1931. 

“The average daily output for Decem- 
ber was 229,900,000 kilowatt-hours, about 
0.5 per cent less than for November. 
The normal change from November to 

| December is a gain of about 1 per cent. 
The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by the use of water power in 
December, notwithstanding precipitation 
was above normal in most .water-power 
regions, was 6 per cent less than in 
November. 
“The quantities given in the tables 
; are based on the operation of all power 
plants producing 10,000 kilowatt-hours 
or more per month, engaged in gen- 
| erating electricity for public use, in- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.) 


Minority Leader, it was strf#ken from the | 


with a proposal to limit | 


Application of the 5 per | 
appropriation bills | 


of Commerce, answered questions of Com- 
| mittee members on the general subject of 
| foreign trade and teh tariff. 

Ossian Anderson, representing wood- 
pulp interests on the Pacific coast, who 
had testified previously, returned to pre- 
sent statistics of wood pulp imports de- 
signed to show the need of a tariff on 
this cemmadity. mi ; . 

Robert L. O’Brien, chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, will testify Feb. 2, ac- 
cording to Representative Doughton 
(Dem.), of Laurel Springs, N. C., chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Imports as Affected by Currency 

Dr. Durand told the Committee that 
| the best figures available show a drop of 
21 per cent in quantity of imports into 
the United States last year from coun- 
tries having depreciated currencies, com- 
pared to a drop of only 12 per cent in 
imports from the countries still on the 
| gold standard. 

He pointed out that the currency de- 
preciations abroad have affected only 
about 37 per cent of the United States 
imports by way of reducing the effective- 
ness of the tariff, since only those com- 
modities taking ad valorem rates are af- 
fected in that way. In the case of com- 
modities taking specific rates, the effect 
of the currency depreciation abroad has 
been to make the specific duty a higher 
rate in proportion to the value of the 
commodity, he added. 

Loss of Revenue by Depreciation 

Dr. Durand estimated that the loss of 
revenue to the United States as a result 
of the depreciated currencies during the 
last year has been about $15,000,000, as 
compared with estimates of more than 
$100,000,000 given to the Committee pre- 
viously. A letter from the acting Commis- 
| sioner of Customs was read into the 
record in which the loss was estimated 
at about $11,000,000. 

“Because it is evident that different 
commodities present very different situa- 
tions and different needs as regards ade- 
quate protection to domestic producers, 
I have felt, along with other experts who 
helped in the preparation of H. R. 14428, 
that any uniform legislation applicable 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 





| World Consumption 
Of Cotton Increases 


Larger Foreign Use of Ameri- 
can Product Also Noted 


World consumption of American cotton 
this year is expected to show an increase 
over that,in 1931-32, according to a report 
on world cotton prospects made public 
Feb. 1 by the Bureau of, Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 

Domestic consumption during the first 
five months of the 1932-33 season was 7 
per cent greater’ than in the correspond- 
ing period last season, and the increase 
over last season should become greater 
as the season advances, barring a recur- 
rence of such an acute financial and busi- 
ness situation as that which depressed 
cotton consumption 43 per cent from 
March to July 1 last season. 

Foreign consumption of American cot- 
ton, also, has been running above that 
of last season, so that world consumption 
of American cotton in 1932-33 might easily 
show a material increase over 1931-32, 
The increase in foreign consumption of 
American cotton is reported to reflect 
primarily the larger proportions of Amer- 
ican being used, although in some coun- 
tries consumption has also been running 
above that of last season. 

On the basis of present estimates om 
production outside the United States, the 
total supply of foreign cotton for the 
1932-33 season is about the same as the 
small supply in 1931-32. But the supply 
of American is only slightly less than the 
record supply of last season, The Bu- 
reau’s conclusion is that conditions will 
continue favorable to the use of American 
cotton for the remainder of the season. 
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* Oil producers Geczared in a hearing be- in 15 commodities. 


fore Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
interior, Feb. 1, that the recent order of 
the Department interpreting the term 
“production” of oil and gas on public 
lands is burdensome, more costly, and im- 
possible of uniform application. — | 
Representatives of various oil interests 
asserted that the existing practice of the 
industry to allow for a shrinkage in at 

ume at the time oil is purchased of from | 
1 to 3 per cent is satisfactory. The ruling 
of the Department requires the production 
to be determined by tank measurement 
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Spokesman for Oklahoma 


A. S. Wells, representing the Oklahoma 
Tax Commission, stated that the order 
is satisfactory to Oklahoma and that the 
arguments of the industry against it are 
based on a usage rising from the infancy | 
of the oil industry when accurate deduc- | 
tions for impurities and sediment and 
other factors could not be determined, | || 
hence the producers and the purchasers | 
agreed on a percentage deduction at the 
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}seen in the sky and ascribed to diffraction 
of light by volcanic dust—in Australia fol- 
lowing the activity of a volcano in the 
; Andes Mountains of South Americr. was re- 
| ported to the chief of meteorologica’ physics, 
United States Weather Bureau. 
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Compromise bill for monetizing of silver 
proposed by House ‘Committee. 
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State Legislation 
Bills introduced in the State Legislatures 


time the oi] was purchased in bulk. He 
said modern tanks and systems of meas- 


urement are sufficiently accurate for the| 


determination of the volume at the time of 
Sale. 


in testing oil if the regulation is put into 
effect. 
cent reduction for impurities. L. W. Stew- 
art of the Ohio Oil Co., Cleveland, op- 
erators of Government oil lands in Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, said States were tend- 


ing to follow the lead of the Federal Gov- |) . 
| National bank suspensions reported to the 


ernment in oil regulation and said he 
feared they would charge royalties on the 
full amount rather than allow for the 
necessary deductions. 

Disadvantages Cited 

Harold Roberts, representing the Mid- 
west Oil Co. and lessees of Federal lands | 
in Montana and Wyoming, said he agreed 
with the views of the others expressed, 
and asserted that production as a term 
implies the percentage deductions from 
business practices as an “art” of the in- 
dustry and the Government “has no right 
to change the terms cf the lease.” Roy- 
alties will increase and technical staff will | 
have to be duplicated to meet Federal re- | 
quirements, he added. | 

Fayette B. Dow, representing the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, cited as an} 
analogy of the percentage practice of de- | 
duction similar deductions allowed by the | 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
losses in pipe lines. Present practice fol- 
lows a 67-year experience, he added, and 
after a five-year study by the institute no 
uniform system has been found feasible. 

Pipe Line Practices 

Mr. Wells, of the Tax Commission of 
Oklahoma, pointed out that before the oil 
is piped it is merchantable and therefore 
taxable. Once purchasable, it has been 
measured and the buyer gets what he 
contracts for. Purchasers use the by-prod- 
and make profits thereby. 

He said losses in the pipe lines had no 
place in the contention, and further 
pointed ont that an audit, which was pre- 
sented by S. B. Hudson, of the Tax Com- 
mission, showed that there were cases 
where purchasers actually had more oil 
on hand than they purchased originally. 
Mr. Wood replied to this by stating that 
the gaging after purchase was different 
and the figures therefore would be dif- 
ferent. 


Interpretation of Terms 


The order under consideration involves 
the interprettion of the terms “produc- 
tion,” “oil ‘or gas) produced,” and “actual 
production” used in the Act of 1920 and 
the revised Act of 1926 affecting operating 
regulations to govern the production otf 
oil and gas on the public lands. These 
terms were interpreted to mean that 
Government leases stipulate that. royalty 
shall be paid on the basis of actual pro- 
duction from the area leased. The volume 
of production shall be determined by 
tank measurement as based on 100 per 
cent capacity tables and shall be com- 
puted in terms of barrels of clean oil, 42 
gallons of 231 cubic inches. 

Representatives of oil interests argued 
that the general practice of allowing from 
1 to 3 per cent loss because of impurities, 
evaporation, gases, and precipitation of 
paraffin is more equitable and less costly 
than the straight 100 per cént requirement 
of clean oil. 

‘Radical Departure’ Noted 

Rush Greenslade, representing the Mid 
Continent Oil and Gas Association, said 
that this order involving that royalties 
be paid on the basis of actual production 
and determined on tank capacity, 100 per 
cent pure, introduces “radical departures” 
in the system of measurement heretofore 
used by the oil producers. The use of 
100 per cent tank tables instead of the 
97 per cent and 98 per cent used in the 
industry will eliminate the present allow- 
ances of 2 to 3 per cené losses. The prac- 
tice is to make deductions of from 2 to 
5 per cent in most places. 

The order of the Secretary, he declared, 
“disrupts this practice.” It requires a 
determination of the purity of the oil 
and does not take into account a deduc- 
tion that is “reasonable, fair, and just,” 
which the buyer has to take into account 
as losses. In handling the crude oil, losses 
occur causing shrinkage, and these losses 
are due to impurities in the oil itself, the 
escape of fixed gases, the precipitation of 
paraffin, evaporation, and temperature 
changes, Mr. Greenslade said. In the 
Mid Continent Comany area the losses 
involved in 839,000,000 barrels over a pe- 
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President 


H. G. Ellis of the Wiser Oil Co., Bartles- | }| 
ville, Okla., said there would be difficulty | !! 


He said he preferred a 3 per|} 
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Secretary of Commerce urges business | 
leaders to unite efforts in coordinated pro- 
gram to promote restoration of prosperity. 
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he said, or held in abeyance until some 
uniform rules and regulations can be 
worked out. The American Petroleum In- 
stitute has been trying to work out such 


regulations during the past five years 
without success, he added. 
Charles S. Consaul, representing the 


Standard Oil interests, said the order is 
an “undue technical nicety of oil meas- 
urement.” 
Presents Data on Measurements 
R. S. Knappen, engineer, testifying for 
the Mid Continent Oil & Gas Association, 


presented data from studies and tests; 


showing that a uniform table can not be 
applied because the gravity and other 
factors in oil vary, and with the variation 
of these factors and temperature, there 
would be corresponding variations in 
shrinkage. He cited the difference be- 
tween the oil of California and that of 
Oklahoma and Kansas. Applying the 
same ruling to mid continent oil, he ex- 
plained, five times more tests would have 
to be made in the latter area. 
difference of opinion has arisen in Cali- 


fornia as to light oil, like that of the mid- | 


continent area, and there is a demand for 
2 per cent deductions, he stated. The 
cost to those in Kansas and Oklahoma 
would be $225,000 to apply the law the 
first year, and additional accounting costs 
would amount to $24,000, he said. 


Claims Costs Would Increase 


Mr. Knappen said costs would increase 
because of the necessity of putting in new 
equipment, the construction of new labo- 
ratories, and additional burdens to bring 
about the required 100 per cent capacity 
in terms of clean oil. “If California can’t 
standardize its practice, we can’t hope for 
it for the whole country,” he said. He ex- 
plained that there is a possibility that the 
order would be adopted throughout the 
United States. 


Dr. H. D. Wilde, representing the same | 


mid-continent group, agreed with the 
views of those preceding him and dis- 
cussed studies of the Bureau of Mines 
showing losses in gathering and in the 
transportation of the crude oil. Losses in 
the transportation pipes vary from 1 to 3 
per cent, he declared. The mingling of 
oil from different fields and in different 











For Highways in West 


riod of 10 years amounted to 2.9 per cent! 


because of these causes. 
the Department takes no account of losses 
after the .oi] leaves the storage tank,” 
much of which occurs in pipe line trans- 
portation, he added. 

“The order would defeat itself as far 
as being of any benefit to the Govern- 
ment,” he pointed out in asserting further 
that “it will increase the cost of opera- 
tion on Government lessees.” 

Peter Nyce, of the Humble Oil and Re- 
fining Co., said the percentage basis of 
losses is the more reasonable. He said if 
the ruling applied only to public lands 
th<re would be no reason for argument, 
but there is a “danger” of the order be- 
ing put into general practice in States. 
Zt is costly, places a burden on the in- 
q@stry it can’t well bear, and in the end 
# one is benefited,” he asserted. 

“The regulation should be abrogated,” 


* es 


& 


“The order of | 


President Hoover’s support for additional 
| Federal funds for carrying on highway 
' construction in the 11 public and States 
in the West was sought by Senator Smoot 
| (Rep.), of Utah, and Preston G. Peterson, 
of Provo, Utah, secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Western Highway Officials, who 
conferred with him at the White House 
on Feb. 1. 

After their conference with the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Peterson said that Federal 


funds heretofore authorized for highway | 


construction in the public land States on 
| which more than 45,000 workers are now 
cmployed, will have ben exhausted by July 
1 of this year. These States are Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 





}centage loss, A. G. Denman, an 
;pendent producer in Kansas said, is the 
best. 


However, a | 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. | 
Page 7, col, 6 


places through pipes raises another prob- 
lem of applying the standard order, he 
added. Fred E. Wood, of the Mid Con- 
tinent and Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas 
Association, restated the sources of the| 
shrinkage and called special attention to 
loss of volume through water elimination, 
which varies from field to field. 


The old method allowing for a per- 
inde- 


He pointed out that his company 
had to shut down the plants while trying 
to find the source of an impurity the} 
Government supervisor found present. As 
the oil came from a number of wells, it 
had to be traced and tested. This in- 
volves great expense, and after all, he 
added, “it is impossible to produce 100 
per cent oil.” 





UNITED 


Proceedings o 
The Senate 
us Senate convened at noon, Feb. 1, 
following a recess from the preced- 
day. Senator La Follette (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, had read from the desk a 
proposed unanimous consent agreement 
for limitation of debate on appropria- 
tion bills and for consideration of vari- 
ous other measures. He did not call his 
proposal up for immediate considera- 
tion, however. 

The Senate then proceeded to con- 
sideration of its unfinished business, the 
Treasury-Post Office Department appro- 
priation bill, under the agreement of 
Jan. 31 for limitation of debate. (Dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 

A message from the House announced 
appointment of conferees on the cotton 
relief bill (H. R. 13607). 

The Senate agreed to an amendment 
to limit the air mail appropriation to 
$16,000,000 rather than $19,000,000. 

Upon the motion of Senator Robinson 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, minority leader, 
the Senate then, by a vote of 39 to 35, 
struck out the entire provision for the 
air mail. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New 
Mexico, proposed an amendment per- 
mitting reductions of 5 per cent in the 
appropriations of the bill by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Postmas- 
| ter General. 
| The Senate rejected, 20 to 47, an 

amendment by Senator Neely (Dem.), 
| of West Virginia, to exempt salaried 

employes receiving $2,000 or less from 
the effects of the 5 per cent cut of the 
Bratton proposal. 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
made ‘a point of order that the Bratton 
amendment constituted legislation on 
an aprropriation bill, and the point 
of order was sustained. 

The Senate on the motion of Senator 
Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, recessed at 
5:50 p. m. until noon, Feb. 2, with an 
appeal from the ruling of the Chair 
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Protection for Bondholders of Land Banks 
Advocated at Senate Committee Hearing 
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their share 
as a result of the circumstance. 

In suggesting the local conciliation 
boards, Mr. Henry told the Committee 
funds would be needed to take care of 
secondary debts. He explained that, where 
@ man is about to lose property under 
foreclosure, “the chances are he has some 
other debts that are pressing him.” 

“What. we believe to be necessary,” he 
added, “is that the total debts of an in- 
dividual ought to be, and can be, con- 
tinued. By that manner, and that alone, 





in the CONGRESS c the 


STATES 
I Feb. 1, 1933 


House of Representatives 


me House met at noon. Acceding to 

Senate requests, the Jones bill (H. 
R. 13607) for distribution of Govern- 
ment-owned cotton through the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, was sent back to con- 
ference. 


On the motion of Representative 
Woodrum (Dem.), of Roanoke, Va., the 
House went into Committee of the 
Whole on the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 14458). Repre- 
sentative McFadden spoke 40 minutes 
on his efforts to impeach President 
Hoover. 





v 
Representative Underhill (Rep.), of 
Somerville, Mass., replied to criticisms 
of the President. 


Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., discussed currency ex- 
pansion. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 


Fayette, Ind., discussed the President’s 
budget estimates.and economies. 


v 

Debate on the independent offices bill 
was completed and reading of the meas- 
ure for amendments was begun. 

An amendment by Representative 
Glover (Dem.), of Malvern, Ark., to 
strike out an appropriation of $294,675 
of new funds and $25,000 of unexpended 
balances for the work of the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge and approaches be- 
tween the District of Columbia and Vir- 
ginia was defeated. An amendment by 
Representative Woodrum (Dem.), of 
Roanoke, Va., to reduce the fund for 
that bridge by $12,000 was adopted. 

Two amendments by Representative 
Taber (Rep.), of Auburn, N. Y., to re- 
duce appropriations for the Civil Service 
Commission were rejected. (Discussion 
of bill is printed on page 3.) 

Without completing the bill, the House 
adjourned at 5:18 p. m., until noon, 
Feb. 2. 


can a refinancing be carried out. 
the pressure is removed, the farmer re- 


s . : | 
mains in a position where his hands vir- | 


tually are tied.” 


The funds which Mr. Henry proposed | 
would be used, he said, to pay past due| 


| taxes, past due interests, and other debts. 

| This would accomplish the combining of 
the secondary debts. Loans from this 
fund would be limited to $10,000, but the 
witness said he thought the amount was 

| sufficient to take up the secondary debt 
of the bulk of the farmers. It would be 

| repayable in 10 years. 

| He said it was his belief that an emer- 

| gency credit corporation should be set up 


| to conduct the loan business, and which | 


| would make the loan on the basis of ac- 
| cepted agreements between debtors and 
| creditors, on the basis of the local con- 
ciliation or arbitration. 


“I know of no other way,” 
| Henry, “by which the farmers can get a 
fresh start. You have to gain an agree- 
|ment by showing the creditor what his 
|claim is worth in actual cash. And it is 
|obvious you have to pay his claim in cash, 
or you will get nowhere. The creditor 
| doesn’t want the farm; it is cash that he 


desires, and if this fund is provided, we | 


believe that there will be a_ large per- 
centage of creditors willing to scale down 
|the amounts in order to get paid in cash.” 
| The witness asserted the group pro- 
posing the legislation now in the Senate 


lin the form of the Robinson bill (S. 5515) | 
were desirous of protecting the Federal | 
Their proposal, he argued, | 


land banks. 
|brought the land banks into the picture 
|in a way which would not cause any 
|threat to land bank bonds. This was de- 
scribed as “absolutely necessary.” 

Mr. Henry reviewed numerous bills now 


|relating to some phase of the debt problem. 
“But, taken separately,” he continued, 
“they propose treatment in bites. If there 


problem has to be taken as a whole. 
“The Hull bill (S. 5450) will help in its 

| direction. The bill by Senator Harrison to 

pay taxes will h¢€p, and there are many 


treat the problem.” i 





Test of Prohibition Law 
To Be Made in Michigan 


Lansing, Mich., Feb. 1. 


Constitutionality of the Michigan pro- 
hibition law is to be tested in the State 
Supreme Court as a result of an appeal 
\of Fred Gutzki, of Lansing, who was re- 
|cently sentenced for violation of the State 
‘Act. His attorneys contend that adoption 
by the citizens of Michigan at the recent 
| general election of the amendment repeal- 
ling the prohibition section of the State 
Constitution invalidates the State En- 
| forcement Act. 
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|Plans for Economy 


Offered in Kansas 


Consolidation of Departments 
And Tax Inquiry Among 
Governor’s Proposals 








partments and rearrangement of the ac- 
tivities of others, as members of economy, 
were urged by Governor Alf M. Landon 
in a special message to the Legislature. 
He recommended the creation of a de- 
| partment to which should be transferred 
|the duties of the State Oil Inspector, 
State Fire Marshal and Hotel Commis- 
sioner, as well as the duties of the State 
Treasurer so far as they pertain to the 
cigarette law. 
| He proposed that the State Highway 
Commission should have complete charge 


of al! motor vehicle regulation, licensing, 
etc., including transfer of the present 


|]| jurisdiction of the Public Service Com- 
‘|| mission over motor carriers. 


| He suggested the creation of a State 


Corporation Commission to take over the 
work now handled by the Securities Com- 
mission and combine it with the supervi- 
sion over public utility securities exercised 


| by the Public Service Commission, and in | 


addition perform all the duties of the 
| latter. 

Governor Landon recommended a sepa- 
ration of the present Commission of Labor 
and Industry into two divisions for the 





administration of the labor laws and to} 
deal with workmen’s compensation, elim- | 


inating one Commissioner. 
He advocated a permanent tax commit- 


\}| tee from the Legislature to investigate tax 


|matters between sessions, and proposed 
| consideration of a plan for consolidation 
| and revision of judicial districts. He also 
urged a study of the salary scale for State 
employes, as well as a complete investi- 
gation of the financial affairs of the State. 


Wiidlesale Price Level 


Shows Decline in Week 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| decline of the last few weeks showed one 
|of the largest decreases that the group 
has recorded during the last year, de- 
clining 3.5 per cent for the week. 

Four commodity groups, metals and 
metal products, chemicals 
housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous 
maintained the same price level as for 
the preceding week. 

Hides and leather products, textile prod- 
| ucts, and building materials showed slight 
| declines. 





The decline of prices for ihc week ending | 
| Jan. 28 brought wholesale prices to a level | 


| with those of 1906, the preceding low 
| occurring in July of that year when the 
}inaex stood at 59.7. 

Farm products prices are now near the 
level of prices in July, 1897. The previous 
|low for the farm products index was 40.6 
jin July, 1897. 
| The Bureau announces that its index 
|number of wholesale prices for the week 
}ended Jan. 28 stands at 60.4 as compared 
| with 61.2 for the week ended Jan. 21, 
| showing a decrease of approximately 1% 
per cent. 
rived from price quotations of 784 com- 
modities, weighted according to the im- 


| portance of each commodity and based on 


summary | 


| All commodities .... 


=} 


Unless 


average prices for the year 1926 as 100.0 


The accompanying statement shows the | 
index numbers of groups of commodities | 


for the week ended Dec. 31, 1932, and Jan. 
7, 14, 21, and 28, 1933. 


Dec. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
31 7 14 21 28 


62.2 61.9 62.0 61.2 60.4 
| Farm products ...... 43.7 43.8 45.2 43.0 41.3 
De Corctieceasa tin 57.9 588.1 58.2 56.0 54.1 
Hides and leather | 
products .......... 69.1 68.9 69.2 69.0 68.6 
Textile products .... 52.5 52.7 52.3 51.9. 51.8 
Fuel and lighting ... 69.0 68.1 67.8 67.6 65.2 
| Metals and metal 
| ea 79.3 79.1 79.0 78.2 78.2 
Building materials .. 70.8 70.7 70.6 70.3 70.2 
Chemicals and drugs 72.2 72.0 72.1 71.9 71.9 
Housefurnishing 
EN ‘sctasenat - 735 73.3 73.3 72.8 72.8) 
Miscellaneous - 63.1 61.4 61.5 608 60.8 








said Mr. | 


pending in the House and Senate, each | 


is to be good come from the efforts, the | 


|others. But we feel that is not the way to 


holidays 


Topeka, Kans., Feb. 1. 
The consolidation of several State de-| 


and drugs, | 


These index numbers are de-| 
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Attempt to Cripple 
Trade Commission 


Charged in House 





|Reduction in Proposed Ap- 
propriation Criticized by 
Several Members of Con- 
gress 


While the independent offices appropri- 
|ation bill (H. R. 14458) was before the 
| House, Feb. 1, Representative Cochran 
| (Dem.), of St. Louis, Mo., chairman of 
| the Committee on Expenditures in Execu- 
| tive Departments, served notice he would 
| offer an amendment to appropriate $1,- 
| 000,000 for the Federal Trade Commission, 
| The budget estimate for the Commission 
was $1,109,550 and the bill, as reported 


from the Committee on Appropriations, 
| reduces this amount to $510,000. 
| Representative Wood “(Rep.), of La- 
fayette, Ind., former chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, defended 
the President's budget estimate and econ- 
omy efforts. 

Attempt to Cripple Charged 
| Representative Cochran told the House 
he could not understand why the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations “asked the 
House to cripple the only government 
| commission which serves to protect the 
mass of the people.” 

“Year after year,” he said, “certain in- 
terests have come here asking us to cut 
off this appropriation. It is absolutely 
vital that the Commission be enabled to 
|continue its work. If the proposed reduc- 
| tion is made the Commission would not be 
| able to prepare a report covering its find- 
|ings, and years of investigation by hun- 
| dreds of trained experts will be lost. - 
| “TI consider it especially important that 
|the Commission be, permitted to continue 
|its investigation of the methods which re- 
sulted in the Insull scandal.’” 


Power Inquiry in Progress 


| Mr. Cochran alluded to the fact that 
| the Commission is now laying the ground 
| work for an exhaustive inquiry into the 
financial practices of corporations, espe- 
cially those which sell their security is- 
| sues to the general public. Regulation of 
these practices prior to 1926, he said, 
would have prevented thé speculative 
boom which resulted in the stock market 
collapse of 1929. 2 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, in a speech said “the in- 
terests speaking to cripple the Commission 
are those confidence men masquerading 
as financiers who defrauded American in- 
vestors out of billions with their crooked 
| practices.” 

Source of Opposition to Commission 

Mr. LaGuardia referred to the National 
Electric Light Association, recently reor- 
ganized under the name of the Edison In- 
stitute, which, he said, ‘are the~people who 
want us to cut off the funds of the Federal 
| Trade Commission.” He told the House 
that it should refuse to comply with that 
| effort. 
| Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bon- 
jham, Tex., chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, told the House that 
| “the discontinuance of these important in- 
vestigations by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at this time would give immunity 
to certain interests which deserve no con- 
sideration from Congress or from the 
people.” 








| 





Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by President 


President Hoover has approved bills re- 
cently passed by Congress, as follows: 
Feb. 1, 1933 


S. 213, An act authorizing adjustment of the 
claim.of Kenneth Carpenter. 


S. 219, An act authorizing adjustment of the’ 


claims of Orem Wheatley, Kenneth Blaine, 
j}and Joseph R. Ball. 

Jan. 31, 1933 
S. 212, An act for the relief of Messieurs 


Short, Ross, Shaw and Mayhood. 
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Coordinated Plan 
Urged to Promote 
Business Revival 


Organization of Leaders to 
Unite on Program Is Sug- 
gested by Secretary of 
Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ward such unification. This progress, 
however, is not sufficrent. There are too 
many cure-alls and panaceas being of- 
fered for the world ills of today. It is 
time that the wheat should be separated 
from the chaff, and the business interests 
of America concentrate their efforts. 

“A program should be adopted that will 
have universal appeal. Business men are 
the great employers of labor. Prosperity 
can not return unless some millions of 
workers are again added to the pay rolls. 
Therefore, any plan for revival must have 
as one of its major objectives an early 


return to employment of all who wish to| 


work. 

“Leaders with whom I have talked feel 
very strongly that, while the business in- 
terests of the couritry are active in this 
emergency, they are not yet speaking the 
same language. Certain problems stand 
The vital one which | 
surely comes first is reemployment. 

Organization of Business Leaders 


“A joint meeting of the leaders of our 


national groups could agree upon a half) 


dozen problems that need immediate at- 
tention. Once there is an accord on the 
first matters to be considered, assign- 
ments could be allocated to the best 


equipped groups and recommendations | 


brought in. 
“Quick action could be had and the 


business interests of the country would} 
I am sure} 


then know what to aim at. 
that Congress would be helped in its 
puzzling problems if such a unity existed 
among business leaders. 

“Certainly the country would feel better 
if it were thought there was a united 
business program, for with the welter of 
plans and ideas to ‘save the country’ be- 
ing broadcast today, the average person 
is completely confused. 

“Times are too pressing to be deterred 
by details. As I have said, I am heartened 
by the progress being made already on 
one subject. It is a good beginning. 

Constructive Unified Program 


“It is men like you, all over America, 
who can urge the extension of coopera- 
tive effort toward a constructive and 
united business man’s program for the 
coming Spring. By this program, I mean 


one which is based on unselfish interest, | 


and has for its major objective a vast 
reemployment of labor—with these ex- 


panding pay rolls not coming from the) 


Federal Treasury, but from the employers’ 


treasury through an increasing volume of | 


business. After all, our purchasing power 
will be restored pretty much in propor- 
tion to the return of men to work. 

“TI know that, in the matter of American 
foreign commerce, you in .Buffalo are in- 


terested mainly in trade with Canada, our | 
great neighbor to the North. I shall touch | 


briefly to this city and the other territory 
along the Niagara frontier. You have 


special reason to know and to aprpeciate, | 


in concrete form, what Canada means to | ; : 
| provides that the judge shall, if a plan is 


| proposed and accepted but not confirmed, 


the United States and the United States 
to Canada. 
Canadian Trade of Buffalo 
“Buffalo customarily handles from 25 
to 30 per cent of the trade of our north- 
ern border. While a part of this does 


not originate in Buffalo, all of this trade | 
affects, directly or indirectly, the commer- | 


cial and financial welfare of your city and 
the degree of employment. 
“One is obliged to admit—with real re- 
gret—that the present time is not one of 
normal figures in the foreign trade with 
any country. I am convinced, though, 
that with regard to Canadian trade, there 
are certain special misapprehensions 
which need to be clarified and dispelled. 
“One of these is the rather general be- 
lief that our trade with the Dominion has 
been subject to a particular affliction or 
pernicious ‘jinx.’ That is not so. Pos- 


sibly the reason for the prevalence of | 


this misconception is the fact that busi- 


ness with Canada rose so rapidly that we | 
lost sight of certain of the fundamental | 
causes underlying it—causes which I have | 


not time to analyze in detail. 


Canadian Trade Holding Up 
“But it is certain, at any rate, that our 





| plan. 


| 


. i.e 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 1, 1933 


9:45 a. m—Senator Walcott (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, to discuss farm mort- 
gage legislation. ¢ 

10:30 a. m—Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah, and Preston G. Peterson, of 
Provo, Utah, secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Western Highway Officials, to 
discuss need of additional Federal funds 
for highways in public land States. 

2:30 p. m.—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, to discuss “a variety 
of topics.” 

3:15 p. m.—Harvey H. Bundy, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, Edmund E, 
Day and John H. Williams, economic 
experts for the World Economic Con- 
ference, to report on the world economic 
situation. 

4:15 p. m.—Paul Shoup, chairman of 
the board of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, and Elmer R. Jones, president of 
the Wells Fargo Express Company for 
Mexico, called to discuss general busi- 
ness conditions in United States and 
Mexico. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Funds for Air Mail 
Eliminated by Senate 


| Inquiry Into Contracts Advised | 


By Minority Leader 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
propriations made in this Act for the 
several purposes of the Treasury Depart- 
ment (except appropriations for acquisi- 
tion of sites for and construction of pub- 
lic buildings and the appropriation for 
addition to the cumulative sinking fund 
pursuant to section 308 of the Emergency 


Relief and Construction Act of 1932 as 
will in the aggregate equal at least 5 per 
centum of the total amount appropriated | 
for the Treasury Department by this Act 
(excluding amounts appropriated for ac- 


| quisition of sites for and construction of 


public buildings and the appropriation for 
addition to the cumulative sinking fund) 
pursuant to section 308 of the Emergency 


|Relief and Construction Act of 1932). 


Such reductions shall be made in a man- 
ner calculated to bring about the greatest 
economy in expenditure consistent with 
the efficiency of the service.” 

The amendment for reduction of the 
postal expenditures was identical with 
that applicable to the Treasury except for 
the exemptions enumerated in the Treas- 
ury items. 


The Bratton amendment failed to reach | 


the voting stage, however, and remained, 
as a pending question when the Senate 
recessed. 


Changes Are Suggested 
In Debt Relief Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing a plan of reorganization, it forces ne- 
gotiations over a new and different plan. 
“Indeed,” Mr. Eastman wrote, “the re- 
sult might be that a road would be 
plunged into receivership, since the bill 


Moreover, it is 
for the 


‘dismiss the proceedings.’ 
doubtful under the Senate bill, 


}reason indicated, whether the Commis- 


sion has final power over either the issu- 
ance of securities or transfer of properties 
thereunder.” 

Mr. Eastman said the House bill cor- 
rected this situation by providing for a 
public hearing in advance, and when that 


has been held and the Commission has | 
all parties become | 
| aware of the Commission’s attitude. 


rendered a_ report, 


Mr. Eastman suggested an amendment 
to the House bill, however, so that it would 


not be necessary for a railroad corpora- | 


tion to obtain the consent of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission in advance | 


when it was preparing a reorganization 
He added that he thought it ad- 
visable to have the corporation file its pe- 
tition with the Commission, but that after 
the matter had gone into court, the Com- 
mission should offer its advice because of 


its familiarity with the affairs and finan- | 


cial condition of the corporation involved. 


Tax on Fur in Clothing 


House Committee Hearing 
All Views on the Subject, 
Asserts Chairman Somers 
Of Coinage Group 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
He said, however, he did not think it nec- 
essary to consider that at this time. Rep- 
resentative Thurston (Rep.), of Osceola, 
Iowa, suggested the Bankhead bill would 
provide a free market for silver, subject to 
certain restrictions. “Would it be desira- 
ble,” he asked, “to put an embargo on 
gold?” 

Stocks of Silver Analyzed 


“I think we have the power to put on 
an embargo and we ought to have that 
right at all times,” the Senator replied. 
Senator Bankhead also said that embargo 
power - exists and Chairman Somers 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., said the power 
still exists under an unrepealed provision 
of the “Trading With the Enemy Act.” 

The letter of Director Turner, read into 
the Record by Senator Bankhead, was as 
| follows: 
| “Answering your question regarding 
free nonmonetary stocks of silver in the 
United States: 

“In effect, there are virtually no such 
stocks. It is the general policy of miners, 
smelters and refiners of silver to dispose 
of their production on a day-to-day basis, 
so far as is practicable. In. fact, the 
larger custom smelters sell enough silver 
each day to hedge the silver content of 
the day’s ore receipts. Virtually all con- 
sumers of silver for the arts and indus- 
tries similarly try to avoid the vagaries 
of the silver bullion market by buying 
their silver supply on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

“There are, of course, large stocks of 
manufactured silver held by private in- 
dividuals in which you probably have no 
interest though |this may enter the mar- 
ket during the times of severe depressions 
or when the price of silver is extremely 
high. 

“A considerable part of the silver pro- 
duced in this country is sold several 
months before it is ready for delivery. 
Considerable silver for future delivery has 
recently been sold for shipment to China. 


Basis of Measure 


“A small stock of silver was collected 
to facilitate silver trading at the National 
Metal Exchange in New York. This Ex- 
change has not grown to be a very im- 
portant factor in the silver market as yet. 

“It may be concluded that the non- 
monetary stocks of silver in the United 
States.are very small and, further, that 
they represent the necessities of the sfiver 
industries rather than the holdings of 
speculators.” 

Representative Cross said his bill is 
largely in accord with ideas expressed by 
| William Windom, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under President Harrison, excerpts 
from whose report, dated Dec. 2, 1889, he 
distributed to members. His bill proposes 
Treasury purchase of silver bullion at 
market price whenever 371.25 grains of 


of gold, nine-tenths fine, and to pay with 
legal tender silver certificates. There is 
also a provision, in certain contingencies, 
for additional silver certificates to meet 
Government obligations. He said there 
is no specific limitation on the amount 


der his bill. 
World Value of Silver 

“Does this mean, in effect, that the 
United States would fix the value of sil- 
ver throughout the world,” asked Repre- 
sentative Thurston. 

“There is no question that we would grab 
the trade with China and Central and 
South America if we go to silver,” he an- 
swered. “The people across the Atlantic 
are struggling to become independent but 
you would get the trade of the Far East 
and Central and South America.” 

“Is not silver at the lowest price in the 
| history of the world?” asked Representa- 
| tive Dies. 
| “Yes,” that is true,” he said. 

Sees No Danger of Drop 
Mr. Cross said he did not think there 
lis any real danger of a sharp drop in 
silver after its elevation under the pill 
if enacted. “Of course, when you lift sil- 





i i f ins | : 
fing Silver is tals Sn value than 28 are | the association had advocated the legisla- | 


of silver the Treasury would purchase un- | 


On American Imports Explained In Aid to Veterans 


{Continued from Page“1.] 


to all articles from depreciated-currency 
countries was unfortunate and that it 
was preferable to refer the matter to 
the Tariff Commission, which can con- 
sider each article by itself,” Dr. Durand | 
said. : - | 

Referring to difficulties in administer-! 
ing the Hill bill (H. R. 13999) to readjust 
the tariff, Dr. Durand pointed out that} 
it provides for the use of foreign price 
industries, and several of the important | 
countries having depreciated currencies 
do not have any official price industries. 
He presented the following list of such| 
countries having no such index: Portugal, 
Greece, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Venzuela,: 
Bolivia, Uruguay, Equador, Mexico, Brit- | 
ish Malaya, and China. Only Argentina 
and Peru in Latin America have the in-| 
dustries, he pointed out. 

Mr. Christian told the Committee he 
represented 154 manufacturers of paper 
operating 236 mills in 22 States. Since} 
wood pulp is now on the free list, there | 
can be no loss of revenue by leaving it | 
there. and imposition of a tariff would) 
throw large numbers of American work- | 
men out of jobs, he declared. 


Effect of Depreciation 
On Wood Pulp Imports 


Currency depreciation abroad has not | 
increased imports of wood pulp, he said, 
since the imports have been declining 
steadily. There has been an increase in 
the volume of wood pulp imports from 
Germany, whose currency has not de-| 
preciated, he said, but imports from de-| 
preciated-currency countries have fallen 
off. 

Pulp imports are necessary to keep many | 
of the American mills in operation, Mr. 
Christian said. If a duty is imposed, 
these mills would be put at a disadvantage 
as compared with those using domestic 
pulp and probably would be forced to 
close. 

He pleaded against legislation which 
would “bring about a concentration in a 
few large companies and the ruin of many 
small companies.” - 

Representative Treadway (Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., a member of the Com- 
mittee, commented that “we would get 
into plenty of hot water if we began ex- 
empting specific products.” He added | 
that there appears to be a difference of 
opinion in the pulp industry on the sub- 
ject of the proposed compensatory read- 
justment of the tariff. 


ville, Wash., also a Committee member, 
said evidence heard previously shows in- 
controvertably that pulp mills in the 
United States are being closed down be- 
}cause of imports from countries having 
| depreciated currencies. 


Gives List of Nations 


Off the Gold Standard 

Mr. Christian declared questionnaires 
sent out by his organization indicate that 
the membership of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association has not gone on 


consideration, although a spokesman for 


tion in an appearance before the Com- 
mittee. 
Association has gone on record for the 


half the replies to the questionnaire re- 
ceived so far have come from members 
of the association and are opposed to the 
readjustment. 


of the countries which are off the gold 
standard, which are nominally on goid 
but with a strong management of the 
|/monetary system, and those which are on 
the gold standard. He added a list of 


|countries which are on gold but which 





| have reduced the par value of their cur- | 
jrency since the World War. He submitted | 


jalso a table of the imports, in dollars, 


|during the last three years from countries | 


| having depreciated currencies. 


| The import figures are hardly compara- | 


| ble between countries, Dr. Durand pointed 

out, because the different countries ex- 

port different products, prices of which 
;}would vary for entirely different causes 
| than currency depreciation. United States 
jimports of these products, expressed in 
| value, would vary according to these prite 
| changes, he explained. 


Representative Hill (Dem.), of Water- | 


record in favor of the legislation under | 


The Executive Committee of the | 


tariff readjustment, he said, but about | 


Dr. Durand gave the Committee lists | 


be considerably prolonged. The process 
of readjustment has certainly not yet | 
taken place completely in any important | 
country whose currency has depreciated | 
materially within the last year or so. 
However, with respect to many if not 
all commodities, and consequently to the 
average for all commodities combined, the 
process of readjustment has already be- 
gun, so that on the average depreciated- 
| currency countries are not helped in their 
competition to the full extent of the de- 


preciation. It may be true that the price 
levels of a good many of these countries, 
in terms of their own currency, have not 
risen or have even declined slightly, but 
meantime there has been a marked fall 
in prices in the United States and other 
gold-standard countries. 

It is the relation between the price 
curve in depreciated-currency countries 
and the price curve in gold-standard 
countries that determine the competitive 
position. H. R. 13999 does not take ac- 
; count of this fall of gold prices in the 
United States. It would be easy to do so 
by the insertion of a few words. 
change would cut down the increase in 
the duties in the case of most depreci- 
ated-currency countries by, roughly, one-, 
third. 

For example, if the effect of the bill 
was to increase the duty_on a particular 
import from a given country at a given 
time from 50 per cent to 80 per cent, the 
taking account of the price decline in 
the United States might make the in- 
crease one from 50 per cent to about 70 
per cent. 

H. R. 13999, whether or not’ thus 
amended, would apply uniformly to every 
article, except strictly noncompetitive free 


ccemmodities, imported from a depreciated- | 


currency country whether or not there 
were any imports, or any increase in im- 
ports relative to domestic production, and 
whether or not the existing duty ‘were ad 
valorem or specific, and it must be borne 


|in mind that with the general decline in 
prices even in the United States itself | 
the protective effect of specific duties has | 


very generally increased since 1930. It is 
quite evident from the statistics which 
have been presented by the Treasury De- 
partment, as well as from statistics com- 


| piled by the Tariff Commission and which | 


are available for the use of the Committee 

| if it desires them, that there is no need 
for an application of a uniform rule in- 
creasing duties on every article, and that 
it would work in many cases unreasonable 
hardship. ; 


Decrease in Imports 
|From Some Countries Noted 


Mr. Dow, Thursday, there was on the 
average for all commodities imported from 
depreciated-currency countries a decrease, 
in quantity, of 14 per cent for the first 
| eight months of 1932, as compared with 
| the same period of 1931. It is evident, 
therefore that there must have been many 
decreases in indiivdual commodities much 
exceeding 14 per cent and much exceeding 
the decline in domestic production. 
Attention is also called to the fact that 
some of the large percentages of increase 
shown in the tables submitted by the 
Treasury Department represent either ar- 
ticles of which the total imports into the 
United States are very small or an al- 
together insignificant proportion of con- 
}Sumption, or of which the imports from 
the particular country showing a great 
percentage increase are only a small pro- 


portion of the imports from all countries | 
It is of course, true, however, | 


combined. 
| that there are a number of items in which 
there has been either a decided actual in- 
crease in total imports since depreciation 
set in, or much less decrease than has 
occurred in domestic production—articles 
as regards which there is a very real prob- 
lem at the present time. 

Mr. Hopkins has already called the at- 
| tention of the Committee to the fact that 
| depreciation of the currency necessarily 
|affects the costs of different articles dif- 
ferently, the most important factor in 
|causing such differences being the sources 
|of the raw materials. I need not further 
j}emphasize this point. 

Because it is evident, therefore, that 
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Compromise Bill |£ffect of Depreciated Currency Reduction Opposed | 
Is Proposed for 


Monetizing Silver Compensating Tariff Would Establish Practi- 


cal Embargo, Says Tariff Economist 


rere 3” 


Five-day Working 
Week Studied by 


Senate Committee 


Spokesmen for War Groups 
Heard by Committee 
Of Congress 


If benefits for veterans are reduced, all) 
Governments Departments should suffer 
corresponding reductions, the Congres- | 

| 


Testimony for and Against 
Federal. Approval Given 
As Hearings Continue on 
Black Measure 


sional Joint Committee on Veterans’ Re- 
lief Laws was told Feb. 1 by Herman’ W. 
Brams, Newark, N. J., representing the 


This | 


ver, gold would come down in purchas- | 


trade with Canada today is no worse off | 


than that with any other country—even | 
though we are all inclined to take pretty 
seriously the billion dollar decrease in the 


figures since 1929. That billion dollar drop | 


must not unduly alarm us. 


“We must at least remember that an| 


Manufacture Proposed 


A tax equivalent ‘to 10 per cent of the 
selling price of fur on the hide or pelt 


when such fur is made into or attached | 


to any article and sold by the manu- 
facturer, producer or importer is proposed 


appreciable part of it is more apparent | 


in a bill (H. R. 14532) introduced Feb. 1 
than real, because of the tremendous fall : Aa : 
in price levels in recent years—a con-| bY Representative O'Connor (Dem.), 


sideration that applies with special force ce aoe lal apeaee to the 
right here because of your large interna- | ys , r 
tional trade in raw materials—hard hit by | — 
price collapses—as well as in manufac-| likely to be frustrated and he may suffer 
tures. | grievous loss. 

“Considering our export trade in its “Thus I think I may justly say that 
more general aspect, we must never for-| an immensely vital function is performed 
get that our shipments to all foreign| by an organization, such as the Foreign 
countries in 1932 provided at least 2,000,-| Service of the Commerce Department, 
000 American workers with employment,| which enables American sellers to step in 
out of a total of about 18.000,000 persons | 
at work last year producing goods capable| vantage of conditions that may prove 
of being exported. And, besides. there/| transitory. The mere factors of expedi- 
were about 1,250,000 persons engaged in | ency and enlightened self-interest would 
activities supplying the daily needs of| seem to dictate the continued and effec- 


of | 


quickly, seize opportunities, and take ad- | 


those directly so employed. 
Contributions From Every State 
“Nor do these figures include the num- 
ber that we find working in the clerical 


and mercantile phases of the export busi- | 


ness proper, in warehousing. ocean ship- 
ping, banking, insurance, and other re- 
lated activities. 

“Every single State in the Union con- 
tributes substantially to the foreign-trade 
total of the Nation, and thus our export 
business means jobs to practically every 
community in this country. And, despite 
the very great decline in the value of our 
foreign trade, we still lead the world as 
an exporting nation. 

Value of Foreign Service 

“That is emphatically untrue. Foreign 
commerce is still important. and will as- 
suredly be more so—and for that reason | 
I venture to speak of an extremely vital 
branch of the work of the Department of 
Commerce. namely, its Foreign Service. 

“Probably never did this Nation’s ex- 
porters have a more pressing need for a 
vigilant, resourceful trade-promotive serv- 





ice abroad. Under present unstable con- | 
ditions, the demand for up-to-the-minute | 
information is acute. 

“The business situation abroad may 
shift with an almost incredible rapidity. | 
Prices vary swiftly. Both politics and 
commerce are in a state of flux. 

“Totally unexpected developments un-| 

» expectedly arise. New regulations are | 
promulgated—exchange restrictions are) 


imposed—tariffs are abruptly altered—/|country should concentrate on a few com-| 


and unless the American exporter knows 


exactly what is happening his efforts are | effective in 1933. 


| Organizations can combine all their fine 


| the same goal. 


| tive maintenance of an experienced, ener- 
| getic Foreign Commerce Service specifi- | 


cally trained to protect and advance our 
export trade. 

“I think it is worth while to emphasize 
that almost every large exporting nation | 


lis today upholding its official trade-pro- 


moting service on a high level. Less than 
a 1 per cent cut was made by Great Brit- 
ain in 1932 in its appropriation and grants 
for the promotion of foreign trade, and 
Britain’s per capita cost of assisting over- 
sea commerce is five times as great as ours. 

“Canada’s per capita expenditure for 
this purpose is twice as much 4s ours, and 
the Canadian export promotional budget 
has been cut only 6 per cent. 


goes with France, Spain, Brazil, and 


| other foreign nations. They all realize the | 


necessity of intensifying export effort. 

“Again let me urge your organization, 
and all other business groups in the 
country, to start a real unification of 
effort. It is the duty of business to speak 
a clear message to the country, but there 
must be wider agreement as to the funda- 
mentals of what is to be said. 

“The time is now here when with keener | 
vision than for many years the business 


ex.ergies behind a singleness of purpose— | 
a united will to drive us forward toward | 
This goal is now becom- 
ing clear. Let us not scatter our efforts. 
Business needs a common objective. 

“You and you brothers throughout the 


mon policies and make them definitely 


And so it | 


ing power but the bill would result :n 
| striking a medium between them. He said 
“the banks are stuffed with gold and peo- 
ple have been hoarding it in safety boxes 
l}and much of it is in foreign countries” 
but if the base of currency is properly 
| broadened by silver, there would be no 
hoarding.” 

“How much silver is contemplated to be 
purchased under your bill,” asked Repre- 
sentative Kemp (Dem.), of Amite, La. 

“There is no amount fixed,” was the 
reply. 

Amount to be Purchased 

“In other words,” Mr. Kemp said, “it 
would be left entirely to the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase all the silver presented to the Treas- 
ury, just as much as is brought in?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Cross. 

Mr. Kemp asked if there is no restric- 
tion as to where this silver should come 
from, China, Mexico, or elsewhere. Mr. 
Cross replied that those countries would 
be foolish to bring silver here when they 
eould get the same prices at home.” 

“Then would not the Treasury be the | 
silver market of the world?” asked Mr. | 
Kemp. 

Would Raise Price of Silver | 

“Of course, the result would be to put} 
up the price of silver,” Mr. Cross replied. 

“I have thought that this bill would 
tend to drive out gold and gold certificates | 
in favor of silver and silver certificates,” | 
suggested Representative Perkins (Rep.), | 
of Woodcliff Lake, N. J., former chairman | 
of the Committee. 

“There is nothing to drive out” Mr. 
Cross replied. “But where you weld the 
base—gold and silver—they would rise 
together. I think that instead of driving 
out gold, it would have the reverse effect.” 

Questions Effect of Bill 

Representative Fiesinger (Dem.), 





of 


| Sandusky, Ohio, also asked questions re- | 


garding the effect of the bill. 
Representative Bankhead said there is 
not enough money at present to carry on 
business. He said 14 countries own all the 
gold of the world and that the best course 


| would be to bring about a concert of 


nations on the subject but as that is a 
long and tedious process he felt the United 
States could act alone to broaden the 
metallic base. 
Provisions for Purchase 

Senator Bankhead also stated the 
Bankhead bill provides directly for the 
purchase of “all” silver buillion tendered, 
with pr-yment in silver certificates, with 
certain exceptions. One exception was 
that no silver be purchased unless the 





Treasury is satisfied no part of it has 


| preciated - currency 


|Effect of Degraded 


| Money on Exports 

| Mr. Tupper said he presented himself 
|to answer any questions of the Commit- 
| tee members. 

| Replying to Representative Hill (Dem.), 
| of Waterville, Wash., Mr. Tupper said the 
| wholesale price indexes required to ad-/| 
| minister the Hill bill are available for the | 
principal European countries. He ex- 
plained also that the depreciation of for- | 
| eign currencies reduces the buying power | 
| of the foreign currency in the United 
| States, thus affecting exports. 

{| Mr. Anderson told the Committee that 
| Finland, Sweden, and Norway, large sup- 
pliers of wood pulp to the United States, 


increased their shipments to this country ' 


{last year, while Canada’s shipments were 
| reduced by about the same amount as the 
| increase for the European countries. This 
{left imports unchanged in the face of a 


|35 per cent reduction in domestic con- | 


| sumption of pulp wood, he pointed out. 

“The result has been the closing of our 
mills to absorb this excessive import,” he 
said. 


Text of Statement 
By Dr. Durand 


Dr. Durand’s prepared statement to the 
Committee follows in full text: 

There can be little doubt that deprecia- 
tion of the currency for a time reduces 
the costs of production in terms of gold 
and tends to make it easier for the de- 
country to export. 
There is a tendency for internal prices 


and costs to rise to offset the depreciation, | 


but this involves a lag in time which may 


been ‘coined by any other nation. That, 


he said, is a flexible antidumping pro- | 


vision, Another is that silver shall not be 
imported from any country which does 
not recognize by its laws silver as a sub- 
stantive part of its m@ney system. The 
| third is authority to the Treasury to dis- 


continue purchases when it finds there is | 


a combination to increase the price of 
silver. These, he said, safeguard against 
any dumping of silver onto this country. 

Senator Bankhead said that some silver 
will come into this country in payment 
|of trade balances. He said he is “trying 
| to stay away from any fixed ratio,” but 
jadded that of course if the United States 
opens up the market the immediate ef- 
fect would be an increase in the price 
of silver. The purpose of the pending 
bills, he said, is to have a gradual step-up 
in the price of silver. The hearing con- 
tinues Feb. 2. 


different commodities present very differ- 
}ent situations and different needs as re- 
}gards. adequate protection to domestic 
| producers, I have felt, along with the 
‘other experts who helped in the prepara- 
| tion of H. R. 14428, that any uniform leg- 
|islation applicable to all articles from de- 
preciated-currency countries was unfor- 
tunate, and that it was preferable to refer 
the matter to the Tariff Commission, 
which can consider each article by itself. 


Principle of Measure | 


Said to Be Simple 


The bill H. R. 14428 is necessarily hard 
reading because of the technical language | 
required, but in principle it is simple. It 
makes use substantially of the same prin- | 
ciple for adjustment of duties as H. R. 
13999—that is, the adaptation of the duties | 
to the degree of depreciation and the ef- | 
fect of that depreciation on relative costs. | 
The Commission under its authority | 
would be able in some cases to increase a 
duty even more than it could be increased | 
under H. R. 13999 while in other cases | 


Jewish war veterans. 


Basil H. Pollit and Roy F. Dunn, of the} 
Veterans’ Alliance of Essex County, N. 
J., testified in support. of veterans’ ben- 
efits, Mr. Dunn specifically opposing the 
“paupers’ clause” proposal in regard to 
Government hospitalization. 

Questioned by Representative McDuffie | 
| (Dem.), of Monroeville, Ala., as to pos- 
sible economies, Mr. Pollit favored a uni- 
form 10 per cent reduction for veterans 
and repeal of the Disabled Emergency 
Officers Retirement Act. 

Mr. Brams expressed himself in favor} 
of the bonus, leaving with Congress the 
discretion as to when it should be paid. 
He favored hospitalization of veterans 
regardless of need, and, defended dis- 
ability allowance provisions of the pres- 
ent law. 


precise bookkeeping figures of cost or even | 
precise figures of imports and production | 
if they were not readily available. I have 
drafted a proviso. to this effect if the| 
| Committee.is interested to receive it. 

H. R. 14428 does not require the de- 
termination of the proper basic rate of 
duty, which would apply if there were no 
currency depreciation. It provides merely 
for restoring to its former degree of ef- 
fectiveness the duty whose effect has been 
lessened by currency depreciation. To ac- 
complish this it is not necessary for the 
Commission to ascertain the actual cost, | 
either domestic or foreign, of any article: | 
It needs only to determine the relative | 
;change in costs, domestic and foreign, 
following the depreication of the foreign | 
currency. Moreover, the use of the words 
| “in its judgment” in this connection would 
|permit the Commission to determine this | 
relative change by approximation, an es- | 
timate, in case exact data were not readily | 
|obtainable. Even if the approximation | 
reached. by the Commission were some- | 
what rough, it would in every case, I am 
convinced, give much more nearly the} 
true adju-tment than could be done under 
a blanket provision such as that of H. R. 
| 13999. 

The task thrown upon the Commission | 
would be the lighter because in the case 
| of most articles there is only one de- 
| preciated-currency country from which} 
{imports are large enough to require in- 
| vestigation. A brief summary examina- 
| tion of invoice prices of imports from that | 











one country, and a brief summary inquiry, | 


| probably largely through hearing of wit- 
nesses, as to the percentage change in 


| domestic costs, would enable the Commis- | 
If I understood rightly the statement of | sion to reach a conclusion as to the rela- | 


| tive changes in foreign and domestic costs. 
| After this the determination of the proper 
| addition to the rate of duty on imports 
from that country would be a matter of 
very simple arithmetic. If no other de- 
| preciated-currency country was important 
| in imports, the additional rate would be 
| applied without further inquiry to the im- 
ports from all depreciated-currency coun- 
tries. 

Of course, in some cases there would be 
two'or more depreciated-currency coun- 
tries of importance in the trade. The Com- 
| mission might find that these all showed 
approximate similar conditions as regards 
the change in costs. In that case the ad- 
justment of the duty would be the same 
for all depreciatea-currency countries. If 
considerable difference in conditions ap- 
| peared the Commission under the bill 
would be authorized to establish two or 
more broad classes of countries, defined 


| and to make different adjustments of the 
| duties for these different classes. 


Task Declared 
Within Capacity 

I do not believe that this task would be 
beyond the capacity of the Commission to 
perform promptly. The Commission would 
be the more justified, and the more in- 
|clined, to act in a summary manner on 
| these depreciated-currency cases because 
| the bill itself provides means for remedy- 
ing quite promptly any failure of its first 
investigation to give precisely the correct 
| rate of duty. In other words, the bill pro- 
| vides for reinvestigation after six months 


according to the degree of depreciation, | 


Testimony both for’ and against the 
Black bill (§. 5267) for Federal approval 
of the principle of the five-day week was 
given Feb. 1 as the Senate Committee 


on the Judiciary continued hearings on 
the bill. A similar bill (H. R. 14105) has 
been reported favorably to the House. 

“The present. wage scale need. not. be 
disturbed by the shorter week,” Herman 
Chopak, secretary-treasurer of the Cho- 
pak Textile Co., Inc., N. Y., said. 

Stating that although immediately 
some earnings might be decreased, Mr. 
Chopak said he believed this condition 
would be temporary. He said “the 
scarcity of labor which will be created 
by the lesser working week will cause less 
unemployment, and consequently a 
greater demand for labor and ultimately 
higher wages.” 


Greater Buying Power 

Mr. Chopak said he felt “that any pos- 
sible difficulty will soon be eliminated” as 
“it is only natural to assume with more 
people employed a greater buying power 
will be created, and a higher wage scale 
will result.” 

“In order to make Senator Black’s bill 
operative, it wili be necessary to put pro= 
tective tariffs on all foreign-made mer- 
chandise which interferes in any way 
with domestic war materials or domestic 
manufactures, taking into consideration 
the exchange value of the countries con- 
cerned,” he said. ; 

Testifying against the bill which, he ° 
said, “would reduce the hours of labor, 
and raise the cost of production,” Charles 
B. Bradbury, Winthrop, Mass., merchant, 
declared himself against any such reduce 
tion and in: favor of longer hours as the 
solution to the labor problem. ~ 

“Longer hours will increase production, 
reduce the cost, thus permitting people 
to obtain the goods cheaper and to con- 
sume more,” he told the Committee. “If 
we can produce goods cheaper, we can 
compete with foreign labor and will im- 
port more goods, while increased cost will 
to a degree stop production and permit 
the people of other nations with depre- 
ciated currencies to bring into this coun- 


| try too many goods,” 


Consumption Discussed 

Mr. Bradbury stated that “undercon- 
sumption rather than overproduction” was 
the cause of present economic disturb- 
ances. In reply to Chairman Norrijs’s 
question whether the witness preferred 
| feeding the people with taxes raised from 
the people io dividing proportionally. the 
amount of labor, Mr. Bradbury said he 
| would let the States feed the people, and, 
|if the States are not able, then let the 
| National Government lend money to the 
| States, cities and townships for the work. 

Mrs. Mary Stables. Porter, of New York, 
representing “the unclassified and unor- 
ganized people of America,” told the Com- 
mittee that the bill would not accomplish 
|the aim of its sponsors unless “labor be 
| put on an equal status with capital,” and 
| Suggested “using the work of man as col- 
lateral just as bankers accept stocks and 
bonds.” 

W. Link, Arizona engineer, stated at the 
hearing that “we must have a restoration 
| of confidence which can be brought about 
| by restoring confidence in the Govern- 
| ment itself.” He said, “unemployment can 
| not be reached by the banks,” and urged 

expanding ,he currency and giving it to 
the unemployed as the cheapest way out. 





|per cent of consumption and were in- 
| creasing, whereas the imports of the ar- 
ticle, or the group of articles, as a whois, 
did not conform to these two standards. 
There would be no difficulty in this re- 
spect. The Commission is expressly au- 
| thorized under section 336 to establish 
| Subclasses and has frequently done so. If 
| there were any possible question as to the 
authority to do the same under this bill 
|a few words added would make the mat- 
ter certain, but I have no doubt that 
without any such addition the Commis- 
sion would act on that policy and that 
no question of its right to do so would 
be upheld by the courts. 


Suggested addition to H. R. 14428, end 


|if the statistics of imports show the need 


of section 3: 





of doing so. 

I understand that certain witnesses have 
raised the question whether, with the lim- 
its mentioned in the bill, or any other 
Similar limits, the Commission would be 
in position to consider those cases where 


Provided further, That the specification of 
a change in the basis of value or an addi=- 
tional or new duty under the provisions of 
this section shall not be prevented or de- 
layed by the impracticability of ascertaining 
with reasonable expenditure of time or money 
precise facts with respect to any of the mat- 


where it found it unnecessary to go so far | 


in order 
| costs, the additional rate would be less. 
The question has been raised as to the 
| ability of the Commission to do this work 
promptly. That depends on two things, 
the number of cases which it has to con- 
sider and the amount of time required for 
each case. The number of cases will be 
| affected by the limitations which are in- 
cluded in the act; the two limitations in- 
cluded in the present draft, namely that 
the imports must equal 5 per cent or more 
of censumption and must have increased 
relatively to consumption would rule out 
a great many commodities, and even if 
| this Committee should see fit to lower 
somewhat. the 5 per cent limit, any lower 
figure would still exclude large numbers 
of articles. I should be inclined to agree 
| with Commissioner Coulter's estimate that 
| the total numaber of cases which would 
come before the Commission in any short 
period of time after the passage of the 
bill would not exceed a few score. 
As regards the time required for each 
|case, I am convinced that the Commis- 
| sion, which would know from the fact of 
| the passage of the bill, if it passes, and 
from the 60-day limit included in it that 
Congress desired promptness, could and 
| would in fact use methods which would 
enable it to get through with cases in a 
mere fraction of the time required under 
| section 336. It might be desirable, how- 
;ever, as a further means of insuring 
| promptness to add a clause to the bill 


to take account of the relative | 





| which would make it clear to the Com- 
‘mission that it was not expected to get 


the imports of certain grades or types of| ters specified in this paragraph, and in the 
an article, or certain individual items in| &>sence of such precise facts the Commission 


|a basket clause, represented more than 5 


may make estimates with respect to them on 
the basis of- such information as is available, 
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MIAMI BEA 


In the Dining Room... 
& 50% Price Reduction 


This year, more than ever, the Roney 
Plaza is maintaining the esteem of its 
discriminating clientele . . . because in 
adjusting jts rates in proportion to lower 
overhead costs, it has not whittled an iota 
of guest luxury from its policy. Rather, 
the Roney Plaza, today, is more beauti- 
ful, gay and comfortable than ever before 
... in truth, America’s finest ocean-front 
hotel. 


Moreover, its dining room .. . 
praised wherever epicures compare notes 
... Offers its samé cuisine, famed for 
its tasty and original recipes, at prices 
averaging 50% lower than last year’s 
... from the fulsome 60-cent breakfast 
(served in your room without extra 
charge) ... to rare dishes at luncheon 
and dinner which are extraordinarily 
delicious . . . gratifyingly inexpensive. 
Open from December tenth 


N. B. T. Roney Edward B. Jouffret 
President Managing Director 













Revenue Bureau 
Explains Tax on 
Bond Transfers 





Answers Series of Specific 
Questions Arising From 
Application of Stamp Levy 
Under 1932 Act 


Endeavoring to clarify the stamp tax on 
the transfer of bonds, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue in a ruling issued Feb. 1 
ansv-ered a series of six specific questions 
arising out of the tax. The ruling fol- 
lows in full text: 

Section 724.—Sales and Transfers of Bonds 


Regulations 71, article 120, S. T. 632. 
Transfer of legal title to bonds: 
Advice is requested concerning several 





questions which have arisen regarding the | 


stamp tax liability imposed by Schedule A 
of Title VIII of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
as amended by section 724 of the Revenue | 
Act of 1932, on the transfer of legal title | 
to bonds. The questions and answers are 
as follows: | 

Question. Whether a transfer by ex- 
ecutors of an estate to themselves as 
residuary trustees is subject to tax. 

Answer. The transfer is taxable. 
G. C. M. 7188, C. B. IX-1, 399.) 

Question. Whether a transfer of a bond 
held by X as trustee for A to an account 
where X is trustee for B is subject to tax. 

Answer. The transfer is taxable. 

Question. Whether a transfer from a 
decedent to the executor of his will is a 
taxable transfer. 

Answer. Transfer is not taxable, be- 
cause it is effected wholly by operation 
of law. 

Question. Whether a transfer of bonds 
from A to X as trustee for A under a 
revocable trust is subject to transfer tax. 
Here the legal owenrship changes al- 
though subject to revocation. 

Answer. The transfer is taxable. 

Question. Whether upon revocation of 
a revocable trust the transfer of bonds 
is subject to a stamp tax. 

Answer. The transfer of bonds from 
the name of a trustee to'the name of 
trustor upon revocation of the trust con- 
stitutes a taxable transfer of ‘2gal title. 

Question. Whether the situatton is 
changed in either of the foregoing cases 
by the tact that the trust may be irre- 
vocable. 

Answer. No. 


Liquidation of Banks 
Aided by New Ruling 


(See 


Procedure on Tax Exemption 
Certificates Clarified 


When the stocks and bonds in the port- 
folios of insolvent State and national 
banks are marketed, the tax exemption 
certificates issued in connection therewith 
may be retained hereafter by the brokers 
handling the transactions, to prevent the 
spread.of information which might han- 
dicap the work of liquidating authorities, 
according to information made available 
Feb. 1 at the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

The following additional information 
Was supplied: 

A tax exemption certificate will be made 
out to cover each sale of a bond or block 
of bonds for the account of a given bank. 
This certificate, in addition to the data 
to be filled in, for which spaces are pro- 
vided, will show a description of the bond 
sufficient to identify it and the numbers 
of the bonds covered by the certificate. It 
will be signed by hand. 

This certificate is to be retained by the 
broker who effects the sale. «On the bill 
which he sends to the broker to or through 
whom he has sold the bonds, he will stamp 
the following words: 

The bonds delivered herewith were sold 
through us as a broker and are a part of 
a block of —— bonds for which we hold 
tax exemption certificates. 

The bill will also show the numbers of 
the bonds delivered by the broker, said 
numbers being included in the numbers 
shown on the certificate. 

Provided the bill or memorandum on 
which it is proposed to rubber-stamp the 
legend * * * bears the date of the trans- 
action, the names of the selling and buy- 
ing brokers, and the name and number 
of bonds transferred, the proposed pro- 
cedure may he followed in effecting the 
sale of securities owned by insolvent State 
banks when sold by the proper State_offi- 
cer, aS well as sales for account of insol- 
vent national banks. 


Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


(List supplie@ dally by the Library of Con- 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages 
Official documents and children’s books aré 
at end of last line.) 


Currier & Ives. 
prints no. 3; 
berg. 


Clipper ships, Currier & Ives 
introduction by Felix Riesen- 
7p. N. Y., W. E. Rudge, 1932. 
32-26472 
Desideri, Ippolito. An account of 
travels of Ippolito Desideri of Pistoia, S. J., 
1712-1727. Ed. by Filippo de Filippi. with 
an introduction by C. Wessels, S. J. (Broad- 
way travellers. ed. by Sir E. Denison Ross 
and Eileen Power.) 474 p. Lond., G. Rout- 
ledge & sons, Itd., 1932 32-25474 
Durell, Fletcher. New solid geometry, by . 
and E. E. Arnold, with review and diagnostic 


tests. 319-531 p., illus. N. Y., Chas. E. Mer- 
rill co., 1932 32-25692 
Elliot, Margaret M. V. Britain under Tudors 


and Stuarts, by... (The Cambridge school 








histories, book if.) 236 p., illus. Cambridge 
Eng., Univ. press, 1931 32-25482 
Elwin, Malcolm. Thackeray, a _ personality 
410 p. Lond., J. Cape, 1932. 32-25832 
Godfrey, Chas. Teaching of elementary math- 
ematics, by ...and A. W. Siddons. 322 p. 
Cambridge, Eng.. Univ. press, 1931. 32-25699 
Heckstall-Smith, Hugh. W. Intermediate elec- 
trical theory. (Dent's modern science se- 
ries.) 518 p., illus. Lond. J. M. Dent & 
sons, 1932. 32-25698 
Hyman, Albert S. Failing heart. of middle 


life; myocardosis syndrome, coronary throm- 
bosis, and angina pectoris, with a section 
upon Medico-legal aspects of sudden death 
from heart disease, by - and aron E. 





' 


j}under the present law they are not so in- 


|of bankruptcy of the railroad. 


}supplement the provisions of existing law in 


| by a bankrutpey law is the discharge of the 


Tibet; | 
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| Provisions of Debtor Aid Bill 
_Transc 
| | 

IROVISIONS of the debtors’ relief bill (H. R. 14359), passed Jan. 30 by the House; 


P were discussed in debate on the measure prior to its approval. (Excerpts from 
transcript of debate were printed in the issue of Feb. 1.) Further excerpts follow: 





ript of Remarks of Members Prior to 
Passage of Measure Presented 








| 
| ¥ eee 
| Mr. CONDON (Dem.), Central Falls, R. I.; gested some months ago I heartily approved 
| This is a sincere attempt upon the part of |it. Nevertheless I must confess that I en- 
| the majority of the Committee on the Ju- tertain grave doubts about the constitution- 
|diciary to do something that will relieve ality of the measure and had some misgiv- 
jdebtors from the present condition in which ings as to the power and tuthority of Con- 
| they find themselves. It is not, as some of {gress to enact such legislation. However, | 
; those who oppose the bill say, tearing the |having made acareful study of the history | 
Bankruptcy Act to pieces and sprawling the |of bankruptcy legislation in this country and | 
;act all over with amendments. It is noth- the decisions of the courts in relation | 
| 
|the present composition feature of our bank- | bill we are considerin, 
|ruptey law, and when that composition pro- clearly within the purview of the powers 
| vision was, in 1874, put into the Act of 1867,|conferred on Congress ‘by the bankruptcy | 
| the same criticisms and the same fears were |clause of the Constitution. | 
| expressed upon that occasion that the bill I have been engaged in the practice of law} 
|was unconstitutional; that it was violating since the days of my early manhood. I have} 
| the rights of creditors, and that it was con-|a high regard for the profession to which I 
|trary to what was permitted under the grant | belong; but, as in,every avenue of human 


to pass uniform laws on the subject of bank-/in practically every city of the country who 
|ruptcies; but within the very year that it are snooping around hunting for a sufficient 
was enacted the courts passed upon the pro- | number of accounts, and a sufficient amount, 
vision and declared it constitutional. to throw persons into bankruptcy, without | 

-~+ + regard to the rights or to the benefit sthat 


It is true that in’ section 76 the railroad will accrue either to the creditor or to the 


debtor. Under the provisions of this bill I} 
corporations are included in the bill, whereas believe a brake will be placed upon these hu- | 


man vultures whom we find in the cities. 

The story of the railroad reorganization in| 
the United States is a very sordid one, as we 
fiid it, to the advantage and power of cer- 
tain financiai groups in this country. I am 
for this bill 


cluded; but it is carefully provided that if 
;the plan with reference to the railroads does 
not succeed there will be no adjudication 


Mr. Speaker, this bill can be of real bene- 


fit to those farm-mortgage debtors who are {OF this bill because | of onan tt eneeee 
now suffering the loss of their farms because |P)&P tn al Pp 1 7 i 
of defaulted mortgages. and I say to the men less of the rights of stockholders, of credi- 


tors, and of the public welfare, we have seen 
great railroad corporations wrecked in order 
to satisfy the greed of certain financial in- 
terests in this country. Under the provisions 
of this bill a safe and sane way is provided 
for the reorganization of these great railroad 


corporations. 
order to protect the funds of the United ee 
States Treasury that may be advanced to Mr. MAPES (Rep.), Grand Rapids, Mich. 
these agricultural debtors to continue them mr, Speaker, I have asked for this time merely 
in business. for the purpose of raising a question or ex- 
ae ae pressing a doubt as to the wisdom of pass. | 
; j _|ing this bill with the information, or lack 
ene gg ery a ms me of information, which the membership of the 
of power to Congress to pass uniform laws eee pill ee ene Ritts Ai aede 
on the subject of ee ae pn in of it is concerned is a radical departure 
te support this contention, briefly stated, is z - 5 . 
that inasmuch as this bil'does not, contem- {°F "Zorumfitee’ raliroads can not now come 
plate the ultimate bankruptcy of the peti- : mpg oie aa 
tioner and the liquidation of his estate and | Under the bankruptcy _ law. ne cpaeer yng 
the distribution of its proceeds to his credi- made this afternoon by the gentleman from 
tors, x not a bankruptcy proceeding. 


Oklahoma [Mr Hastings} to an article in 
It is further argued that the end proposed 


and women of this House that should the 
Robinson-Steagall agricultural refinancing bill 
pass at this session of the Congress, you will 
need this provision of the bankruptcy law, 
not only to give effect to it and protect the 
agricultural debtor, but you will need it to 


yesterday's New York Times. In that article 
it was stated that of the 138 legally solvent 
Class I railroads of the country 100 of them 
jlas year failed to earn operating expenses 
and fixed charges. and 45 per cent of that 
.'100 failed to earn even operating expenses, 
2' to say nothing of fixed charges. 

This bill provides that a railroad corpora- 
tion, subject to first being able to obtain the 
permission of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, if it is umable to meet its debts 
as they mature, may file a petition with the 
court and take advantage of its provisions. 
The language is broad enough so that the 100 
of the 138 legally solvent Class I railroads 
of the country may come under it if they | 
choose to do so, and if they can get the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for that purpose. Upon filing a peti- 
tion with the court, subject to the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, they 
may transfer their stock from one corpora- 
tion to another or merge or consolidate with 
cther railroad corporations Who can tell 
what the set-up of the railroads of the coun- 
try would be in the end if all of them who 
are able to do so should elect to take ad- 
vantage of this legislation if it is enacted into 
law? For one-.I do not care to vote for 
ja bill of this importance without knowing 
more about it than I have been able to learn. 
It certainly should not be passed under sus- 
pension of the rules, with no opportunity to 
amend it or to discuss it section by section 
under the five rule. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, which has jurisdiction over rail- 
road legislation generally, has never consid- 
ered the bill except very informally. It did| 
not report it; it knew ES ae 
. bout it until after it was reporte y the! 
And in answering the question propounded 2 j ; 7 
in his opinion, “What 1s the subject of bank- Committee on = pea one week ago. 
ruptcies?” Mr. Justice Blatchford himself made 
the following sweeping assertion by way of Last year 122 railroads in the United States 

failed to earn their fixed charges. The con- 


response: . 

“It is not properly anything less than the/ dition is no better. It is inevitable that under | 
subject of the relations between an insolvent | the old law or under the new law, these rail- 
or nonpaying or fraudulent debtor and his | roads must pass through the mill. They must! 
creditors, extending to his and their relief.” | go through the wringer. There is not a ques-' 

In other words, it cannot be doubted that | tion in the world about it. I believe, there- 
the power of Congress over bankruptcies con-| fore, that in order to save confidence, in 
templates all the relations between the debtor | order to protect stockholders, in order to pro- 
and his creditor under the broadest significa- | tect bondholders, in order to protect every- 


debtor as a bankrupt and the liquidation of 
his estate and not its preservation. This 
argument would come with more force and co- 
gency were it not for the fact that the exist 
ing Bankruptcy Act contains in section 1 
the provision for compositions, which does not 
contemplate the discharging of the debtor as 
a bankrupt, but on the contrary affords a 
method whereby, if coming in or being peti- 
tioned into the bankruptcy court, he may 
avoid adjudication as a bankrupt and preserve 
his estate by a settlement with his creditors 
upon the confirmation of which by the court 
the proceedings in bankruptcy are dismissed. 

The corstitutionality of this provision was 
early disposed of in the case of In re Rei- 
man (7 Ben. 455), and this decision was later 
cited with approval by the Supreme Court in 
the case of Hanover National Bank v. Moyses 
(186 U. S. 181), wherein the entire Bankruptcy 
Act was held constitutional by a unanimous 
opinion delivered by Mr. Chief Justice Fuller 
In the Reiman case Mr. Justice Blatchford, 
afterward a member of the Supreme Court 
wrote the opinion sustaining the constitution- 
ality of the amendment of 1874 providing for 
compositicns, and quoted this expression from 
Story’s Commentaries, discussing the scope of 
the bankrupt law as follows: 

“Perhaps as satisfactory a description of a 
bankrupt law as can be framed is that it is 
a law for the benefit and relief of creditors and 
their debtors in cases in which the latter 
are unable or unwilling to pay their debts. 
And a law on the subject of bankruptcies, in 
the sense of the Constitution, is a law mak- 
ing provisions for cases of persons failing to! 
pay their debts.” 


' 
| 
| 


tion and interpretation of the term ‘‘bank- one who is a creditor of a railroad and the 
ruptcies.” public as well, we should pass this or some 
-~+ + other legislation at the earliest possible nom. 
= ‘ to put an end to these long, drawn-out, these 
Pid a pea Ms believe that the expensive, these unnecessary, and in many 
. sses will suffer in any way by/| instances these disgraceful receiverships that 
the liberalization of the coomposition pro-! }ave happened in the past { 
vision intended by this bill and the exten-|~ PP + a 
sion of it to include within its sphere of op- 
eration the reorganization of financially em- Mr. McCORMACK (Dem.), Boston, Mass. 
barrassed private corporations and railroad. There is only one feature of this bill that I 
corporations am disturbed about voting for under sus- 
On the contrary, it is fair to assume that) pension of the rules, and that is the rail- 
the enactment of this bill by Congress will,| road provision. I have every confidence in 
in the last analysis, be in the true interest; the gentleman from Texas, who is chairman 


of the creditor as well as the debtor and will 
do much to allay the rapidly spreading dis- 
content and dissatisfaction among thousands state that in his opinion the stockholder, 
of hard-pressed debtors who view with dis- the small creditor, the average person will be 
couragement and dismay the loss of their, protected under the provisions of this bill, so 
homes and their farms, in the acquisition of | far as it relates to reorganiztioan or liquida- 
which they have spent a lifetime of labor. tion of railroads? 

It is far better for the creditor as well as Mr. RAYBURN (Dem.), Bonham, Tex. To 
the debtor that these forced sales of prop-|a greater, a larger extent than at the pres- 
erty to satisfy debts, impossible of payment, ent time. 
at this time, be stayed by the authorized Let me say one other thing, that the fees 
action of our courts of law under a mandate of these receiverships can not be allowed by a 
of Congress rather than by revolutionary | court until they are approved by the Inter- 
actions of the debtors themselves acting in| state Commerce Commission. No financial 
open defiance of the law and its duly chosen set-up, no reorganization to squeeze out stock- 
ministers In other words, Mr. Speaker, we! holders or do an injustice to the public can 
are presented here today with a choice be-!come about until the Interstate Commerce 
tween doing something that will restore a Commission, the arm of Congress, the repre- 
respect for the law on the part of the debtor. | sentative of the public in this country, has 
| by encouraging him to believe and to hope placed its stamp of approval upon any plan 
that the legislative department of the Govern- of reorganization I am convinced that the 
ment is sincerely and honestly seeking to as- | seriousness of the situation that faces us at 
sist him in his difficulties, or refusing to do|this nour demands, in the public interest, 
anything at all and thus serving notice to! that the Congress of the United States pass 
these desperate debtors that their pitiful favorably upon legislation of this character 


plight is of no concern to us and that we at the earliest possible moment 
do not propose to bother ourselves about it. -~++ 


When called upon to make this choice, re- 


of the committee before which railroad legis- 
lation comes. Will the gentleman from Texas 


gardiess of my opinion of the defects of Mr. RAYBURN. That is correct; and that 
draftsmanship in the bill. or its failure to, is exactly what I think the power ought to 
do all that I would like to see done by it, I be I do not believe there is a judge of a 
choose to support the measure and vote for | court in this land or that there is a single 
it even though deprived of an opportainity, | referee who is appointed by any judge in this 
under suspension of the rules, te~ offer country who is as capable as the Interstate 
amendments. The present situation is too Commerce Commission of passing on a set-up 
grave. the need for such legislation as this for reorganization of a vast railroad corpora- 
is too imperative, and the welfare of my_ tion. : 
country and millions of its law-abiding citi- The proposed section 76 of this bill has 
zens is too much at stake to justify me in been drawn to meet what, in my judgment, is 
opposing this measure. an emergency. I am informed that several 
-~ + + ap PorR Sy railroad companies and a number 
, 5 = - of smaller ones face inevitable receivershi 
Mr. OLIV ER (Dem.), of New York City. Mr. within the next few months. Legislation a 
Speaker I rise to enter a protest by the 


this character was recommended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its last annual 
report. The President of the United States 
and the President-elect both recommend 
such legislation. 


mayor of the city of New York, Hon. John P. 
O'Brien, against certain features of this bill 
He says he is not opposed to the entire bill 
or to the purpose of those who uphold it, 
but he opposes it on the ground that he 
fears that under the terms of the bill the 
taxes levied by cities in this country might 
be postponed indefinitely, to the ruin and/ 
destruction of municipal government 

He catls to our attention that under the 
right of petition to postpone the payment 
of debts the taxes of the municipality or 
the State, as well as the Nation, may be post- 


~++ 
provides that the 
ganizaNon of railroad companies: shall be 
worked “out under the jurisdiction of the 
courts and that the actual plans shall be for- 
mulated under the watchful eye and super- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Some object that this bill substitutes 


This bill proposed reor- 


poned in the discretion of the court. We| te Commission, an agent of the Congress, 
do not know for how long, we can not tell for the courts. As I understand it, ‘tt does 
The wisdom of the postponement is entirely nothing of the sort. All the proceeding Is 


under the jurisdiction of the court and must 
have the court's approval before it becomes 
This bill proposes to place the ex- 


in the mind of the judge. We do not know 
as a practical proposition how many will file flectiv 
petitions for delay. If this measure is availed | SMective- 
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jat least 


Output of Power 


Are Discussed in House Debate | For Pyblic Use 


Falls One-tenth 


Hydroelectric Production. in 





Year Found to Show Rise 


And Represents 41. Per 
Cent of Aggregate 





[Continued from Page 1.3 
cluding central stations, both commercial 
and municipal, electric railway plants, 


ing more, Mr. Speaker, than an extension of thereto, I am thoroughly convinced that the | Plants operated by steam railroads gen- | 
g this afternoon comes erating electricity for traction, Bureau of | 


Reclamation plants, public works plants, 
and that part of the output of manufac- 
turing plants which is sold. 


“The output of central stations, electric | 


railway and public-works plants repre- 


of power to Congress under the Constitution |endeavor, we find certain groups of lawyers |sents about 98 per cent of the total of all) 


|types of plants. The output as published | 
|by the National Electric Light Association | 


and the Electrical World includes. the 
output of central stations only. Reports 
are received from plants representing over 
95 per cent of the total capacity. 


is estimated; 


are on a 100 per cent basis. 

“The. Coal Division, Bureau of, Mines, 
Department of Commerce, cooperates in 
the preparation of these reports.” ‘ 


Total monthly production in kilowatt-hours 
of electricity for public use in 1931 and 1932, 
with per cent change from previous year, A; 









per cent produced by water power, B: | 
1931: A BI 
TANUBTY ccccccccocccces 7,956,000.000 -8 30 
February +. 7,170,000,.000 —6 30 

March ...ccccees - 7,888,000.000 —4 3% 
April ...... + 7,655,000,.000 —5 41 
May -» 7,645,000.000 —5 41 
June +. 7,529,000,.000 —3 38 
Sh +. 7,772,000,000 —2 35 
August . +. 7,630,000,000 —3 3 
September . -. 7,540,000,.000 —3 29 
October - 7,765,000,000 —5 27 
November . + 7,406.000,.000 —4 28 
December ... + 7,773,000,000 —4 35 
91,729,000000 —4 33 

1932: 

January seceececceese 7,5943,000,000 —5 41 
February - 7,002,000,.000 *—6 42 
March ... 7,302,000,000 —7 42 
April . 6.779,000,000 -—1ll 46 
May ..... - 6,635,000,000 —13 45 
June + 6,549,000.000 —13 41 
July ..... - 6,531,000,000 ;—16 41 
August ... - 6.743,000,000 —12 38 
September - 6,735,000,000 —11 36 
October ..... - 7,054,000,000 —9 39 
November - 6,939,000,.000 —6 41 
December ....eeee+++++ 7,127,000,000 -—8 39 
82,939,000,000 —9.5 41 





*Based on average daily production. 
*Fewer working days in July, 1932, than in 
July, 1931. 


A summary of the report on production 
of electricity by different fuels follows in 
full text: 

The total amount of electricity produced 
for public use in the United States in 
193: was 91,729,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Of 
this amount 67 per cent was produced 
by the use of fuels and the remainder by 
the use of water power. 

The amount produced by fuels was 61,- 
124,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and the fuel 
consumed in generating this amount of 
electricity was as follows: Coal, 38,717,- 
000 tons; fuel oil, 8,114,000 barrels; gas, 
139,350,000,000 cubic feet; and wood equiv- 
alent to about 270,000 tons of coal. 


Coal Predominant Fuel 


Of the total amount of fuel-generated 
electricity 82 per cent was produced oy 
coal, 4 per cent by oil, 14 per cent by gas, 
In 
1926 the figures were 90 per cent by coal, 
5 per cent each by oil and gas, and less 
than 1 per cent by wood. The amount of 
natural gas consumed in generating elec- 
tricity in 1931 was 2.6 times the amount 
in 1926. These figures show that coal ‘s 
by far the predominant fuel used for gen- 
erating electricity. Our vast resources of 
this tuel indicate that it will continue to 
be the chief source of industrial power, 
long as power is produced by 
the present methods of fuel utilization. 

In 1931 the Middle Atlantic, North Cen- 
tral and South Atlantic States consumed 
nearly 90 per cent of the coal utilized in 


fe 


generating electricity; the New England, 


South Atlantic, and Pacific States con- 
sumed over 70 per cent of the fuel oil; 
and the West South Central and Pacific 
States consumed 80 per cent of the nat- 
ural gas. 


Gain in Efficiency 


The gain in efficiency in the use of fuel 
in generating electricity in the five-year 
period subsequent to 1926 was, for coal, 20 
the entire United States, | 
in the 
different divisions of the country; for fuel 
oil, 35 per cent, ranging from 12 to 66 per 
cent; and for gas, 24 per cent, ranging 
It should be noted 


per cent for 


ranging from 1 to 24 per cent 


from 2 to 64 per cent. 
that these are average figures and include 
fuel used for stand-by purposes. 


The best fuel rates in 1931 were about 
as follows: Coal, one pound per kilowatt- 
430 kilowatt-hours per barrel; 


hour; oil, 


and gas, 11.4 cubic feet per kilowatt-hour. | 
These efficiencies have been reached under 
unfavorable load conditions and low cost 


of fuels. 


Based on the average fuel rates for the 
United States one ton of coal is equiva- 
lent to 3.9 barrels of oil or to 21,800 cubic 


feet of gas. 


Electricity Output Increases | 
For Year in Great Britain 





The | 
{output of those plants which do not sub- 
therefore, the | 
|figures of output and fuel consumption 
as reported in the accompanying tables | 





« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


PUBLIC CONTRACTS—Validity of prevailing wage law—Due process of law—In- 
definiteness of “customary and prevailing rate of wages for a day’s work” and 
“locality’"— . 

A Massachusetts statute making it a crime for public contractors to pay mechanics 
and teamsters “less than the customary and prevailing rate of wages for a day’s 
work in the same trade.or occupation in the locality” where the contract is being 
performed is violative of the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment in 
| view of the indefiniteness of the words “customary and prevailing rate of wages” 

and the word “locality.” The Massachusetts court held the statute unconstitutional 
in accordance with a decision of the Supreme Court_of the United States holding 
invalid a statute prohibiting contractors from charging “less than the current rate 
of per diem wages in the locality where the work is performed” for indefiniteness 
of the words “current rate of wages” and the word “locality.” The Massachusetts 
court declared that it was unable to perceive a difference, in so far as the require- 
ment of certainty in a penal statute’ under the due process clause is concerned, 
between the words “current rate of per diem wages” and the words “the customary 
and prevailing rate of wages for a day’s work.” 

Massachusetts v. Daniel O’Connell’s Sons; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Jan. 6, 1933. 

















RECEIVERS—Authority to sue in foreign jurisdiction—Necessity of ancillary receiv- 
ership—Suit in other State to recover possession of cattle which had crossed bound- 
ary line after entry of court’s order giving receiver right of possession— 
| A State court receiver who was entitled under an order of the court to the pos- 
session of cattle on a ranch within the State at the time of the entry of the order 
could not, after the cattle had crossed the State’s boundary into another State, 
invoke the jurisdiction of the Federal court of the other State to recover posses- 
sion in a claim and delivery proceeding against the sheriff of a county of the other 
State who had taken possession in an attachment suit in a State court of the 
| other State. The receiver’s remedy was an application for an ancillary receivership 
in the foreign jurisdiction. In the absence of such ancillary receivership he was 
without authority to sue in the foreign jurisdiction, since his right to possession 
was acquired not by conveyance or by statute, but as the representative of the 
former State’s sovereign power, which does not extend beyond its boundaries. There 
are decisions to the contrary, but the circuit court of appeals affirmed the district 
court’s judgment of nonsuit in accordance with a rule established by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Oakes, Rec.. v. Lake, Sheriff, etc.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6909, Jan. 9. 1933. 








Bills in State Legislatures 


Social Welfare 
| Calif. S. 106. Feilow and McKinley. To pro- 
vide for limited dividend housing corporations. 
Calif. A. 878. Cronin et al. To establish a 
system of compulsory unemployment reserves 
as recommended by State Unemploment Com- 
mission. 


Colo. S. 500. Quiat et al. To enact a new 
old age pension law; Judiciary. 





and amount of compensation; Insurance. 
Calif. A. 648. Mayo. Relating to definitions 
of terms used in compensation act; Insurance. 
Calif. A. 649. Mayo. Relating to fixing of 
rates for State fund; Insurance. 
Calif. A. 650. Mayo. Relating to state- 


ments of dependency under compensation act; 
Insurance. 


Calif. A. 651. 


Mayo. Relating to definition 


Colo. S. 539. Quiat. Relating to old age of terms used in compensation act; Insurance, 
pensions; Industrial <eiations. Calif. A. 652. Mayo. Relating to misrep- 

Colo. S. 585. Manly. Relating to old age resentation in procuring compensation awards; 
pensions; Industrial relations. . =, 

Colo. S. 644. Headlee et al. To establish a coma a a gee wee to depen- 
sys loyment insurance; Indus- ses; s . 
ee Sane Minn. S, 324. Wolfe et al. To provide that 


when two members are permanently partially 


Colo. S. 715. Knous. Zo prohibit the use of | Gicanied, disability shall’ be considered. total: 


ublic funds for aly pension or retirement ; 
Funds; Industrial relations. re ortia bs ine iis 
Conn. H. 30. Baldwin. To appropriate $200,- | vide . ‘ * oe: ; 


| provide that only State fund and political 
000 to Park and Forest Commission for unem- | subdivisions shall be insurance carriers under 
ployment relief. 


| compensation act; Labor. 
PS _ oun: a _ i. Pr. 133. Evans. To au- 
. | orize In stria s - 
Tl. S. 160. Loughran. To extend Emergency “ae we wae ae 


ties at any time after injury; Labor. 
Relief Commission from July 1, 1933, to Aug. Jury 


Connor. To repeal the old 





; | N. ¥. 8. Int. 134, Pr. 135. Berg. To in- 
1, 1935. | crease maximum benefit for’ partial disability 
| Kans. S. 22. Beckett. To authorize incor-| from $20 to $25 a week: Labor. 
poration of associations for community de- N. Y. S, Int. 147, Pr. 148. Schnackno. Same 
| velopment. a ee as S. 119; Labor. 
Kans. H. 42. Higgins. Same’as S. 22. N. Y. A. Int. 202, Pr. 202. Robinson. Same 
Mass. H. 821. To provide for payments to jas S. 133: Labor. 


employes during pericds of involuntary, un- | 
employment; Insurance 

Mass. H. 905. To establish a system of un- 
}employment insurance; Labor and industries. 


N. Y. A. Int. 329, Pr. 330. Cohen. 
| temporary commission to make study of ad- 
ministration of workmen's compensation law; 
| Ways and means. 


| Mass. H. 1024. To establish a system of old| Pa. S. 133. Reed. To abolish the State 
| age insurance; Pensions, Workmen's Compensation Board and _ pro- 
Nev. A. 10. Dunseath. To establish an old 


| vide for liquidation of State fund; Finance. 
}age pension system. ‘ * Pa. H. 257. Hoopes. To extend compensa- 

N. Y. S. Int. 208, Pr. 211. Byrne. To create | tion act to include occupational diseases con- 
n unemployment reserve fund; Finance. | tracted in course of employment; Labor. 


N. Y. S. Int. 227, Pr. 230. Mandelbaum. To | eke 
Record of Legislation 


create temporary commission to investigate | 
Pending in Congress 


a 


| most practical and efficient method of estab- 
} lishing a system of contributory pensions; | 
| Finance. 

|} N. ¥. A. Int. 205, Pr. 205. Sheldon. To re- 
| peai old age security act; Old age. 

| N.C. S. 26. Corey. To prohibit solicitation 
| 





of transportation in motor vehicles. 


a. TO ree calle ebor | Bille Introduced and Changes 
Ohio. H. 119, Boyd. To abolish capital 

ieee. In Status Announced 
Okla. S. 28. Nicnols et al. To provide for Agriculture 

unemployment relief, appropriating $600,000. Bills introduced: 
Okla. S. 82. Johnston. To provide pensions S. J. Res, 247. Thomas of Okla. For pro- 


for aged persons. tection and relief to farmers by aiding them 


Pa. H. 142. Hoopes. To authorize cities to ard Act 


to provide for one-pound climax 
acquire land and erect dwellings for rent and | 


basket for mushrooms; Coinage, Weights, and 








To | 


To create | 


Oreg. S. 11. Lee. To create commission for|to conserve and liquefy mineral rights 
self-help for unemployed. through cooperative agencies; Banking and 
Pa. H. 78. Lose. To prohibit marathon | Currency. | 
dances. H. R. 14519. Wolfenden. To amend Stand- 


Avruonrzen STATEMENTS ONLY Ane PreseNTeD Herein, Berna 
PustisHen WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE Unrrep States DatLy 


—_—s 
——= 


Two States Given 
Federal Loans to 


Aid Relief Work 


Awards for South Carolina 
And Iowa From R. F. C. 
Funds for Emergency 


Activity Total $305,000 


Loans aggregating $305,000 to the States 
of South Carolina and Iowa to meet cur- 
vent relief requirements, were approved 
Feb. 1 by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

| poration. The announcements follow: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
| tion, upon application of the Governor 
| of South Carolina, made available $183,000 
| to meet current emergency relief needs in 


|17 counties of that State for the month 
| of February. 


In support of his application the Gov- 
ernor stated that funds now available or 
which can be made available by the State 
| and the political subdivisions are inade- 
| quate to meet the need. 
| 


| The Corporation heretofore has made 
available $1.517,800 to meet current emer- 
| gency relief needs in the State. 


| The Corporation. upon application of 
| the Governor of Iowa, made available’ 

$122,500 to meet current emergency relief 
| needs in Polk County (Des Moines) for the 
| period Jan. 16 to Feb. 28, 1933. 

In support of his application the Gov- 
| ernor points out that distribution and ad- 
| ministrtaion of relief in Polk County will 
| be in charge of local relief and welfare 

organizations which have been in opera- 
tion in the county for many years, con- 
forming to such standards and procedures 
as may be prescribed from time to time 
by the State Emergency Relief Committee. 

Supporting data likewise show that dur- 

ing the calendar year 1932 a total of $415,- 
| 655.24 was expended from public funds 
| fer direct relief and work relief within the 
county, $228,344 from private contribu- 
tions, and $20,285 from national agencies 
| other than the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

The Corporation heretofore has made 
available $87.800 to meet current relief 


| needs in certain Iowa political subdivi- 
| sions. 








Loan Granted New Mexico 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 


| upon application of the Governor of New 
Mexico, Jan. 26 made available $81,200 to 
meet emergency relief needs in 31 counties 
| of that State during the months of Jan- 
uary and February. 


These funds are made available under 
Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
| 1932 with the understanding that the re- 
| Sponsibility of the political subdivisions 
jand the State of New Mexico to make every 
effort to develop their own resources to 
provide relief .is not in any way diminished. 
- Supporting data submitted by the Gov- 
ernor state that the 31 counties of New 
Mexico have made every effort to help 
themselves. Every effort will be made to 
keep up private contributions, it is as- 
serted. County indigent funds have in al- 
most every instance been maintained at 
the same level or increased over the past 
year, while all other county budgets have 
been cut. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
heretofore has made available $90,800 to 
meet current emergency relief needs in the 











issue bonds. | Measures, | State of New Mexico.—(Issued by the Re- 
R. I. H. 529. Wrenn. To creat commission | ath construction Finance rporation. 
“ar re. 1 1a Changes in nest ptototane | Co poration.) 
ex. i. . Morrison. To provide old age! H. R. 13872. Agriculture Dept? appropria- e e 
pensions to persons over 70; State affairs. | +4 . ; 
("aan 6S Mt Landon ot al ae provide | oO" bill. Passed H. Dec. 30. Reptd. to 8. | Applications Received 
for ratification of child labor amendment. | ae B R: di sect 
Wyo. H. J. R. 1. Bream. To ratify child} Bridges y hadio Commission 
HERE AMER EADS: OT he aes Des, Moines River, St. Fr is 
. . ° . Ss s yi ’ . S- | : 2 2 . 
Taxation wifld, “Mo? Geldes, ‘Pawed HSiay 16. Reptd. | The Federal Radio Commission has just 
Calif. S. 125. Snyder. To impose license |to S. Jan. 31. ; oi 
tax on certain vehicular public carriers. || Bills introduced: —_ public - following radio appli- 
‘olo. . to > um baug oO repea . . .| Cations received: 
mill levies for educational institutions. eae, Copeland. Hudson River, bridge; eae ae 
Colo. S. 266. Rorn. To tax issue of trad- 
ing stamps. 7 f Commerce and Trade Broadcasting applications: 
Colo. 8. 295. Headlee. To enable irriga- | Bills introduced: |}. WRC, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
| tion districts to fund indebtedness H. R. 14516. Shallenberger. To amend Fedl.| Washington, D. C., license to cover construc- 
Conn. H. 64. Maciora. To exempt married | Water Power Act; Interstate and Foreign | tion permit for changes in auxiliary trans- 
women and widows from personal tax. | Commerce. | mitter granted Nov. 9, 1932. 
Conn. H. 83. Spiro. To enable towns to Finance { | WINS, American Radio News Corp., New 
tax chain stores. | Bills introduced: York, N. Y., modification of license to increase 
Conn. H. 96. Thoms. To reduce car regis-| H. R. 14517. Sabath. For making loans to, Operating power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 
tration fees and increase gasoline tax 1 cent | needy individuals, ex-service men, farmers, | R. Vancuren, Logan, Ohio, construction 
a gallon. home-owners, and business men; Ways and| Permit for new station to use 1,310 ke., 4 w., 
Del. H. 3. Pryor. To reduce motor-car reg- Means. daytime. 
istration. moe atkins WJBY, Gadsden Broadcasting Co., Gadsden, 
Ga. S. 56. Howard. To amend constitu- eign elation | Ala., construction permit to move transmitter 


Changes in status: 


tion by exempting home owners from State and studio to 112 North Eighth Street, Gads- 
tazation up to $5000. , _H. R. 14323. Appropriation to China for ac-!| den, Ala., and make chatnan in equipment; 
| "Ga. H. 161. Arnall and Dyer. To license |COUNt of Li Po-tien. Reptd. to H. Jan. 31. — | amended to omit request to move transmitter. 
motor-car operators. H. J. Res. 568. Appropriation for expenses; WMAZ, Southeastern Broadcasting Co., 

Ill. S. 156. Loughran. To enact retail sales Of participation by U. S. in Third Interna-| Macon, Ga., construction permit to make 
tax of 2 per cent. tional Conference on Private Aerial Law. | changes in equipment. 

Ill. 8. 161. Mason. To tax net income of Reptd. to H. Jan. 31. WDGY, Dr. George W. Young, Minneapolis, 
corporations 3 per cent, Bills introduced: Minn., construction permit for new transmit- 

Ill. S. 162. O'Grady. To authorize county H. J. Res. 582. Kleberg. Authorizing Pres. | ter and changes in equipment. 


boards to tax gross receipts of baseball, foot- 
ball and horse racing 2 per cent. 

Ill. S. 177. Monroe. To fix daily license 
| fee under horse racing act at 2 per cent of 
| amount wagered. 


to invite other 
Celebration; Ways and Means. 


Patriotic Observances 
Changes in status: 


articles from certain countries; Finance. 


Labor 
| Bills introduced: 
H. R. 14518. Connery. 


lll. H. 151. Galvin. To apportion one-third 
of gas tax to Emergency Relief Commission. 

Ind. S. 74. Tormohlen. To levy excise tax 
on corporations. 

Ind. 8S. 75. Tormohlen. To tax metal bottle 





nations to Texas Centennial 


S. J. Res. 239. Authorizing granting of per- 


| Ill. H. 97. Borders. To exempt homesteads | mits to Com. on Inaugural Ceremonies on in- 
| up to $3,000. {auguration of Pres. Passed S. Jan. 25. Passed 
| Ill. H. 112. Galvin. To license motor-car|y Jan, 26. Approved Jan. 31. 
-| drivers. ; 
Ill. H. 116. Libonati. To tax retail sales|,.). 5.1, Foreign Trade 
1 per cent. Bills introduced: 
Ill. H. 119. Mancin. To tax chain stores. S. 5566. Oddie. To prohibit importation of 


To prevent interstate 
commerce in certain articles produced in in- 


S. 5539. Authorizing Secy. of Navy to grant 


KGCU, Mandan Radio Association, Mandan, 
| N. Dak., construction permit to make changes 
{in equipment and increase operating power 
from 250 to 500 w. 

KFOR, Howard A. Shuman, Lincoln, Nebr., 
modification of construction permit granted 
Aug. 30, 1932, to extend date of commence- 
ment and completion to Feb. 29, 1933, and 
May 29, 1933, respectively. 
| KOA, National Broadcasting Co., Denver, 
Colo., construction permit to make changes in 
present transmitter. . 

KRSC; Radio Sales Corp., Seattle, Wash., 
special authorization to change hours of oper- 
Snon from daytime to unlimited, experimen- 
| tally. 

KFXJ, 


Western Slope Broadcasting Co., 


: Grand Junction, Colo., modification of license 

caps. dustrial activities in which persons are em- | os s 

| Ind. H. 154. Walsman et al. To impose in- ployed more than five days per week or six i onenee neues tom seems OES VO Ue 

dividual and corporate income tax. hours per day; Labor. Resubmitted without change Requests be 

Kans, H. 31. May. To levy income tax. National Defense considered under 6(dJy for facilities KGEW 
ene htt To license degis- Changes in status: and 6(g) for facilities in excess of KGEW. 


. | KJR, Northwest Broadcasting System, Seat- 
| Me. H. 37, Tompkins. To tax bill board | easement to Pacific Gas & Electric Co. upon] tle, Wash., voluntary assignment of license to 
| advertising. site of lighter-than-air base, near Sunnyvale, | Fishers Blend Station, Inc. 

Electricity generated in Great Britain| Minn. = see. Moesk. To at, ehain stores. Calif. Reptd. to S. Jan. 31. 2 ah ge 

ring é | Minn. H. 332. Foslien et al. To levy trucK-| s§ 5498. To authorize increase in limit of | ae 
during 1932 amounted to 12.224,000,000 mile tax on common motor carriers. cost of one aircraft carrier. Reptd. to S. The following applications for renewal 
units compared with 11,413,000,000 for 1931,! Minn. H. 367. Petersen et al. To impose | Jan 3}. of license have been received: 
an increase of 811,000,000 units or 7 per | graduated income tax. | S. 5555. For exchange of lands between city) waam I Newark. N. J., 1,250 ke., 1 kw 
cent, according to a report to the Com-|,,Nebr. H. 134. Cushing. To tax trading | of San Diego and U. 8. Reptd. to S. Jan. 31./ 21, kw. iocal sunset. share WGCP, WODA. 
an a - eta stamps. ras ‘ | SE ; 7 st Corp., Newark 
merce Department's Electrical Division|° nN. Mex. S. J. R. 3. Mears. To amend con- | ; Postal Service WGCP, May Radio Broadcast Corp., Ne , 
from Trade Commissioner F. E. Sullivan, | stitution to exempt homesteads up to $2,000. Bills introduced N. J., 1,250 ke., 250 w., shares WODA, WAAM, 


London. 
During 


December, 1932, 1,266,000,000 | 
units of electricity were generated, com- | tax sale of livestock 
pared with 1,123,000,000 units for Decem- | 
ber, 1931, an increase of about 4 per cent.— 


N. Mex. H. R. 14515. Spence. 


cating oil 
N. Mex 


H. 20. Wamel et al. To tax lubri- 
used in gasoline motors. 


H. 26. Greaser and Gonzales. To 


Office and Post Roads. 
Public Buildings and Grounds 

Bills introduced: 
H. J. Res. 583. Mead. 


on commission. 
Tenn. H. 208. Carter. To levy 20 per cent 
;}amusement tax. 

Tex. H. J. R. Mackay. To amend constitu- 





To regulate rate of 
premium on bonds of officers and employes 
in motor-vehicle service of P. O. Dept.; Post 


For change of site 


WLTH, Voice of Brooklyn, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1,400 ke., 500 w., shares WCGU, WBBC, 
WFOX. 


| WRC, National Broadcasting Co., Inc.,, 
Washington, D. C., 950 ke., 500 w., unlimited. 
| WRC, National Broadcasting Co, Ine., 


Washington, D. C., auxiliary transmitter. 
WREN, Jenny Wren Co., Lawrence, Kans., 


(Department of Commerce.) tion to exempt homesteads up to $3,000. of Fedl. building to be constructed at Bing- 1.220 ke. 1 kw.. shares KFKU. 
Parsonnet. 538 p., illus. Phila., F. A. Davis of by the v a ae pert services of the Interstate Commerce Com- RRR eee Tex. H. 84. Reed. To levy tax on sulphur. | hamton, N. Y.; Public Buildings and Grounds. | KFBB, Buttrey Broadcast, Inc., Great Falls, 
. e vast numbers it seems will take satadl Wash. 8S. 10. Ryan. To tax chain stores Taxation 1 

co., 1932. 32-25686 | advantage of it, the collection of taxes wil} | mission at the disposal of the court. Instead Ag t * B Iti Di » $30 to $2 500. | Bills introduced: | Saaet., Se ke., 1 kw., 242 Kw., local sunset, 
Kamm, Oliver. Qualitative organic analysis; | be post , of having to rely upon some master who would ent in altimore Is — L : : s . | unlimited. ‘ 3 

elementary course in identification of or- PRTASS 68: # jeree — for a long time.| have to set up his own staff and who would 5 strict | sont ies 6. 16. Palmer. To impose a privi | ee %, Ses, Ss. Gition. Proposing omene: 3 KLPM. John B. Cooley. Minot, N. Dak., 1,240 

anic compounds. 2d ed., 311 p., illus. N. have no, or but little. experience in these ze « ; 4 i : “ . ; Ps w., specifie ours. 

y J. Wiley & sons, 1932. ’ 32-25691 _ Mr. ARNOLD (Dem.), Robinson, Ill. The, matters, the court would < upon the Com- Assigned by Revenue Bureau Wash. H. 3. Titus. To tax chain stores States to tax money and debts; Judiciary. | KTRH Broadcasting Co.. Houston, Tex., 1,120 
Kimball, Arthur L. Vibration prevention in menue te ae nase s in be mission, which would act very much as a J. Carlisle Wil ; $250, 9100. 4: bidavae. -Teckek bhai stores | BOOKS | ke., 500 w., a es 

engineering. 145 p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley : existing law. master would be required to do. i arlisle ilmer who nas served as | : . . 4. yers. ‘ - + sy N NT 

. Ss 3 sf party can file a suit to enjoin tt y | : : W. Va. H. 11. Lantz. To tax billboard ad- } . ; 

& sons, 1952. | nae " faa 32 25700 Ai eauae and aeei tae he hates ae a ye Deputy Commissioner in charge of. the | vertising. GO E zs The following applications for renewal 
Las Slice be. and Mystic F anudd. 4205, |court. This does not do any more. Again, in the interest of economy, the fees Income Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal| W. Va. H. 20. Smith. Similar to H. 11. AND PUBLICATIONS have been resubmitted: 

Tan N.Y. PaationHall ine ios” °° | Mr. OLIVER of New York. I will answer | °! trustees, Of organization managers. of ret Revenue, since Sept. 3, 1930, was reassigned; W: Ya: H. 29. Neal. Similar to 11 and 20. KFXF, Colorado Radio Corp., Denver, Colo 

= ” - , ne ie tk r ‘ a + erees, Of attorneys, and oO nvestmen ank- —— oe ’ WV. . H. 33. Matthews. To impose in- * ” , ” 

® hs etl si 32-25694 pgs RE ag ne me pie ers are to be recommended to the court by|to the position of Internal Revenue Agent oats a : The Agricultural Situation—Jan., 1933, Vol. | 920 kc., 500 w., shares KFEL. 
Lucas, Edwar . Reading, ba MG. and rer | alise that when & petition for extenai ye the Interstate Commerce Commission. This jn Charge of the Baltimore Division with| W. Va. H. 38. Dixon. Similar to 11, 20,| 17, No. 1, Bur. Agricultural Economics, U. | WGBI, Scranton Broadcasters, Inc., Scran- 

ne eae 30 p., Niue. ond., a time is asked for, if the petition complies | 78, Gone so that the ming cr the court may headquarters at Baltimore, Md effective | and. 29: @. aps. Garhg Fae, 30 conte * gras. 1797 or aes ee '¥ ‘~ = — 

a " ny by | colorabl ritk 7 , be enlightened by the findings of a group ‘ re, Md., Trade and Commerce gr26-17 

Lunn, Hugh S-  Jvems Barris, begrephy by bil, thar ouiitios then metitener ce cane expert in appraising the value of such services. | Feb. 1. The Baltimoré Division comprises| Colo. S. 285. Horn and Quiat. To legalize sale | Reciprocal Recognition of Certificates of Air-| Applications other than broadcasting: 

woter & Sinehart. 1932, P- 32-25452 of time to pay taxes : | Fear has been expressed that with the en- the States of Maryland and Delaware and/ of certain emergency drugs at places of busi- worthiness for Imported Aircraft—Executive 


McCreery. James L. At the zoo and at home. 


Under the provisions of the bill there will 
160 p., illus. 


be hundreds of thousands come in, individ- 
uals and corporations, and if they get ex- 
tensions, wholly within the discretion of the 


N. Y., Fred. A. Stokes co., 1932. 
32-25690 
Phillips 


Marcosson, Isaac F. David Graham 


and his times. 308 p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & |C°Urt, municipal government will have no 

¢o., 1932 32-25447 Certain foundation upon which to base its 
Mayorga, Margaret G.~ Short history of Ameri- | #Pancial arrangements. 

ean drama, commentaries on plays prior to} -~ + + 

1920. 493 p. N. ¥., Dodd, Mead & Co., 1932. Mr. SUMNERS (Dem.), of Dallas, Tex. Mr. 

32-25448 | Speaker, if we do not do something of this 

Muirhead, Findlay. Northwestern France, ed, sort as is provided in the bill to help these 

by ... and Marcel Monmarche. (The blue |distressed debtors, the municipalities and 

guides.) 395 p. Lond., E. Benn, 1932. | States will be owning all the homes in ‘this 

" 32-25478 |country under the foreclosure of their tax 
Neil, Ewell. Full denture practice. 114 p., | liens, 

illus. Nashv tle, Tenn., Press of Marshall & Mr. GREGORY (Dem.), of Mayfield, Ky. 

Bruce co., 1932. 32-25687 


| When the passage of this bill was first sug- 





actment of this bill the powers of the Inter- | 
state Commerce Commission and the courts | 
over consolidations and mergers would be ex- | ternal Revenue.) 
panded. It is my firm conviction that this | 
proposal in specific provisions safeguards the | 
present consolidation and merger provisions of | their 
the Interstate Commerce Act and gives 


expectancies 
no | through 


than 
receiverships 


would be 
Moreover, it is 
courts in these matters. 

This bill, if it becomes a law, I believe will 
better protect bondholders and other pre- 
| ferred claimants in their rights than has been 
customary in receiverships. I believe that it 
) will result in fair reorganization of the finan- 
cial structure of many railroad companies, 
with the consequence that the fixed charges 
will be greatly reduced and the various classes 
jot creditors will realize much more fully upon 


Constitution of the United States. 


pass this bill, 


(Continued excerpts from the debate 
will be printed in the issue of Feb. 3.) 


the District of Columbia.—(Bureau of In- | 


possible 


. - . my 
additional authority to the Commission or the | opiaion that the expenses of these reorganiza- 


tions will be much less than of receiverships. 
Finally, I believe that this is an amendment 
to the Bankruptcy Act such as is contemplated 
by clause 4 of section 8 of Article I of the 


For these 
reasons I think this House should promptly | to narcotics. 


| ness within five mites of a licensed pharmacy. 


Agreement Ser. No. 43, U. S. Dept. State. 


W3XAM, R.C.A. Victor Co., 


Inc., 
and mobile, Camden, N. J., 


portable 


, . license coverin 
Kans. H. 6. Blood. To prohibit sale, etc.,| Price, 5 cents. 32-26012 | construction permit for 23.100, 25,700, 26,000, 
lot certain drugs. | Airworthiness Requirements for Aircraft—| 97100, 34,600, 41,000. 51,400, 60,000-400,000 kc., 
Okla. S. C. R. 3. Nance. To memorialize} Aeronautics Bull. No. 7-A, Aeronautics | 199 w.; general experimental station. 
Congress to enact law to permit States to levy Branch, U. 8S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at R. C. A. Communications, Inc., New Bruns- 
license, gross revenue, or other forms of taxes Branch. 29-26934 


Census of Mines and Quarries, Alabama, Flor 
business employed in interstate commerce. 

Pa. H. 153. Sheffer. To extend regulation 
| of milk. 

Pa. H. 165, 166. Wade and Hutton. 
| amend act relating to milk 

Wash. S. 13. Palmer. To revise 


upon capital represented by property and | 
| 
| 


Census, U. 5S. Dept. Commerce. 


cents. 


Price, 
| 32-2653 
To 
i 
law*relating! U.S. Dept. Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 
| 32-2682 
| Wyo. H. 4. Cross. To abolish Department | 
}of Commerce and Industry. | 
Workmen's Compensation 
| Calif. 


No. M-220, Bur. Statistics, Interstate Com 
A. 647. Mayo. Relative to extent 


merce Commission. Apply at Bur. A29-38 


ida, Georgia, 15th Census of U. 8.: 1929—Bur. 


Retail Distribution, Kentucky, 15th Census of 
$.—Distribution No, R-113, Bur. Census, 


Revenue Traffic Statistics of Class I Steam 
Railways in the U. §,—Oct., 1932, Statement 


wick, N. J., new construction permit for 17,880 
ke., 1 kw., point-to-point telegraph station. 

WIK, WEO, WIZ, WQS, R. C. A. Communi- 
cations, New Brunsdick, N. J., modification of 
license for change in normal transmitter 
number. 

W2XAH, Bell Telephone Laboratories, South 
Plainfield, N. J., renewal of special experi- 
mental license for 278 kc., 10 w. 


5 
4 


1 





There were also received 156 applications 
1 | for amateur station licenses. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Subholding Firms | 
Of Insull Company, 


Subject of Inquiry 


Financial Affairs of Two 
Affiliated Concerns Are 
Investigated by Federal 
Trade Commission 


} 


Further testimony relative to bankrupt | 
Insull companies was presented Feb. 1 to 
the Federal Trade Commission as part of 
its general inquiry into public utility op- 
erations. 

The Commission brought its investiga- 
tions of National Electric Power Co. and 
National Public Service Corp., Insull sub- 
holding companies, hearings on which 
were held a year ago, up to date to cover 
operations up to the time these compa- 
nies went into receivership last July. | 

Control Is Noted | 

W. H. England, Commission economist, | 
testified that the National Electric Power | 
Co. had been controlled by Middle West | 
Utilities Co. (now bankrupt) since July, | 
1926, and that receivers were appointed | 
July 1, 1932, at the instance of Electrical | 
Appliance Finance Corp., an allied com- 
pany, to whom it owed $286,527. 

Mr. England stated that of the total 
debts of the company, as filed in the 
schedule of bankruptcy, of $46,002,567 
more than $15,000,000 represented unse- | 
cured claims due affiliated companies | 
while approximately $7,000,000 was owed 
to other unsecured creditors in amounts 
ranging from a maximum: of $2,037 to 18 | 
cents. | 

Largest Note for Five Million 

Of the secured claims, amounting to 
$15,850,324, the largest single item was a 
6 per cent demand note for $5,231,364 
to the Chase National Bank, New York 
City, which was endorsed by the National 
Public Service Corp. This note, the econ- 
omist testified, was secured by various | 
notes and debentures having an aggre-| 
gate face value of $9,506,500, of which 
notes accounted for approximately $9,- 
000,000. 

These notes, it was stated, were in turn 
secured by bonds, debentures and notes 
amounting to $1,484,000 and securities of | 
various affiliated companies and one of 
the notes, in the amount of $575,000 was 
secured in addition by an aggregate of 
31,299 shares of preferred and common 
stocks in various companies. 


Security for Note 

A second demand note to the Chase 
National Bank for $300,000 was secured 
by bonds having a face value of $535,000 
and more than 16,000 shares of preferred 
and common stocks, the economist as- 
serted. 

Other creditors were Chemical Bank and | 
Trust Co., New York City, due $120,500 
plus interest; National Electric Power Co., 
secured gold debentures due 1978, $9,893,- 
000 plus interest; and Canada Life As- 
surance Co., Chicago, approximately 
$20,000. 

Total assets at date 
amounted to $76,092,061, 
forth. 


Value of Collateral Pledged 

The economist stated that in August, 
1932, National Electric Power had pledged 
$58,649,065 or approximately 90 per cent 
of all of its securities owned as collateral 
for loans and as security for accommoda- 
tion paper. 

Securities pledged, as shown by the 
schedules filed in bankruptcy, included 
National Public Service Corp., Penn Cen- 
tral Light and Power Co., New England 
Public Service Co,, Northeastern Public 
Service Co., Northeastern Utilities Co., and 
Central and Southwest Utilities Co. 

The Commission was told that if the 
value placed upon stock dividends and 
unrealized profits on sales of securities to 
subsidiaries amounting to $2,891,957. in- 
cluded in earnings, were excluded there 
would have been a deficit in .the com- 
Ppany’s earned surplus account at the close 
of 1931 instead of a surplus of $1,070,322. 

Voluntary Petition Filed 








of receivership 


testimony set 


Mr. England testified that the National | 


Public Service Corp. filed a voluntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy and a receiver was 
appointed July 11, 1932. In its bank- 


ruptcy schedule it showed debts of $43,- 


582,034 and assets of $66,290,793. 

In August, 1932, the 
pledged $61,676,286, or 95 per cent, of the 
total securities owned as collateral for 
bonds, bank loans and as securities for 
accommodation paper. 


At the close of 1931 the company owed | 


to the banks on secured notes $13,150,000 
and at receivership the total stood at 
$13,355,534. These debts included $5,775,- 
736 to the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Ce., $4,579,797 to the Chemical Bank 
and Trust Co., and $3,000,000 to the New 
York Trust Co., according to testimony. 
Remaining Debts 

The remaining debts consisted of un- 
secured notes, funded debt, accounts pay- 
able, interest accrued and accommodation 
Paper. The assets consisted largely of in- 
vestments in stocks and bonds, promissory” 
notes and accounts receivable, it was set 
forth. 

The Commission announced at the con- 
clusion of the hearing that further in- 
vestigation of Insull companies will 
undertaken in the near future and that 


jlocal markets from Dec. 15 to Jan. 


| 
company had 


be } 


Report on Bonding Fund 
Submitted in North Dakota 


Bismarck, N. Dak., Feb. 1. 
The loss ratio of the North Dakota State 
Bonding Fund in 1932 was “considerably 


above average” but an underwriting profit 
was made on the year’s operations, accord- 
ing to a report of F. E. Tunell, manager 
of the fund, just submitted to the Legis- | 
lature. 

Moré complete and uniform accounting 
and further restrictions to prevent im- 
proper withdrawal of public funds from 
depositories were recommended by Mr. 
Tunell. 

The loss ratio of the fund in 1932 was| 
53.4 per ce. as compared with an average | 
of 34.8 per cent over its entire existence. | 
A surplus of $403,310 was reported as of 
Dec, 31, 1932. 


Creation of Independent Dis-| 
tricts Proposed While 
Federal Control of Inter- 
state Rates Is Asked a] 


Salem, Oreg., Feb. 1.} 
| The creation of cooperative telephone) 
|districts is sought in a bill (H. 58) in-| 
troduced in the House by a group of Sena-| 
tors and Representatives, and the Legis- | 


|lature was asked by Governor Meier in a} 
Boise, Idaho, Feb. 1. | ee Page re roe rae el 
. ¥ © provide for “a uate authority” for the 
A bill (H. 27) to place mutuai benefit | rterstate Couneres Dewninion or an- 
associations under supervision of the State | other Federal agency to regulate interstate | 
Director of Insurance has been passed by | telephone rates 
It provides Unet, suck. aswocintions “must | THe, Pending bill would require an elec 
have at least.$00 members 7 tion to be held upon the filing of a peti- | 
ae aoe |} tion signed by 5 per cent of the qualified | 
| voters within any proposed district, which | 
|may be composed of contiguous territory | 
}in one or more counties, or of one or more | 
municipalities, with or without unincor-| 
' : |porated territory. The affirmative vote of | 
Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 1.| 4 majority of the voters of each munici- | 
A bill (S. 141) has been introduced in| pality or parcel of territory would be re-| 
the Senate to require pipe line companies | quired before such section could be in- 
to secure certificates of convenience and | cluded in a district. 
necessity from the State Railroad Com- Board of Directors 


mission. 
3 The affiairs of the district would be 
: placed under the control of five elected 
Level of Farm Prices Falls _| directors, who would be authortzed to levy 
° oer taxes, etc., and “to transact a cooperative 
Despite Gain in 15 Products | telephone business on the cooperative | 
. | plan.” 
(Continued from Page 1.) | “Within the last 20 years,” Governor 
less than that on Jan. 15 last year. From | Meier said in his message, “we have wit- 
Dec. 15 to Jan. 15 last, the average farm | nessed the mushroom growth of a tele- 
price of flaxseed advanced approximately | phone monopoly so powerful that it has 
10 per cent. ; succeeded in avoiding Federal regulation | 
Cotton was selling at an average of 5.6) and in defying State control. I refer to 
— a poue rm _— on a 15, = |the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
abou per cent higher than on Dec. 15, 1 
and at about the same level as on Jan,| m ae = oe Coe 
15 last year. Domestic consumption of| “Although this concern owns and op- 
cotton during December was the largest erates long distance telephone lines in the 
for that month since 1929. |East, it operates as a holding company 
Potato prices advanced seasonally at | West of Denver, Colo. oul 
15, | As a holding company it siphons and 
despite a considerably larger than normal |@*@ins unearned and exorbitant fees from 
increase in shipments. Potatoes were bring- | he telephone system which it dominates. 
ing farmers 37.4 cents a bushel on Jan. 15, As a holding company it also owns 
or about 21 per cent less than on Jan. 98.34 per cent of the Western Electric Co., 
15, 1932. Inc. This latter corporation is a manu- 
Eggs were selling at an average farm facturing concern which furnishes the 
price of 21.4 cents a dozen in mid-January, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
and although that figure represented a | its controlled operating subsidiaries with 
drop of about 24 per cent from Dec. 15, jall materials, supplies, equipment and in- 
the price on Jan. 15 was 24 per cent | Stallation services at exorbitant prices 
higher than on the same date in 1932. 


Benefit Association Bill 
Passed by Idaho House 


Certificates. Proposed 
For Pipe Lines in Iowa 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 
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In New England Group Shown ' 


Transcript of Testimony Concerns Accounts | 
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Cooperative Plan |Book Values of Utility Stock 
For Telephones 
Urged in Oregon 


Of System and Subsidiary Units 


PAYMENT of $11,799,820 by the New England Gas & Electric Association for 
common stock valued on a constituent company’s books at $3,703,892 was de- 
scribed Nov. 21 before the Federal Trade Commission in testimony concerning the 


Cambridge (Mass.) Electric Light Co. 


Ossian Cole Van Zandt, examiner, testified that the New England company, a 
subholding company of the Associated Gas & Electric Co., carried the fixed capital 
of the Cambridge company in a “side record” at $10,167,486, which was the figure 
at which the property was appraised by E. J. Cheney, while the fixed capital ac- 
cording to the books of the Cambridge company was $5,637,586. 

Examination of the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief 


counsel. 
timony of Examiner Van Zandt follow: 


Q. Omitting meatinn of some minor items, 
what was the total gross revenue for the 
year? A. $1,891,424.53. 

Q. What were the expenses that year? A 
$99,836.55. 

Q. What other deductions from income 
were made? A. An amount of $947,912.97. 

Q. Which left the net income for 1928 at 
what amount? A. $843,675.06. 

Q. In 1929, dividend income was received 


jand the association aiso credited its income 


with undistributed earnings of subsidiaries, 
did it not? A. Yes, sir 


++ + 


Q. The exact amount of these items seem 
to be in dispute between you and the repre- 
sentative of the company? A. Yes, sir. 

When was the Cambridge Electric Light 
Company incorporated? A. Jan. 28, 1886. 

. With an authorized capital of what? A. 
600 shares of common stock of a par value 
of $100 per share. 

Q. What was the purpose of organizing this 
A. It was to manufacture, pur- 
chase and sell machinery and apparatus for 
electric lighting, heating and power; the erec- 
tion and operation of machinery, lines and 
apparatus for the generation, transmission 
and use of electricity for lighting, heating 
and power in the City of Cambridge. 

Q. When was this company acquired by 
New England Gas & Electric Association? A. 
1927. 

Q. At Dec. 31, 1929, who were its officers? 

A. President, J. Henry Russell; vice pres- 
ident, Gustavus Goepper; vice president, War- 
ren Partridge; vice president, Frank H. Gold- 
ing; clerk and treasurer, DeWitt Clinton. 

-~ + + 


Q. 
A. 
Henry 


Who were the directors at Dec. 
Gautavus Goepper. 
Russell, 


31, 1929? 
William Minot, J. 
George M. Gray, Walter C. 


| Wardwell, John I. Mange, Howard C. Hopson, 


John M. Daly, Warren Partridge and Daniel 
Starch. 2 


t Oct. 1887, what was the fixed 


Q. A 
capital of Cambridge Electric Light Company? | 
A. $60,800. 


seta was it Dec. 31, 1929? A. $5,637,- 

Q. ‘Omitting any consideration of the office 
building which the company bought, does 
the fixed capital account show any evidence 
of appreciation, write-ups or inflation? 
No, sir. 


Q. Or any evidence of intercompany profits | 


that might affect the fixed capital account of 
this company? 

A. With the exception of the incident men- 
tioned, nothing. 

Q. Was the property of this company ap- 
praised by E. J. Cheney and does that ap- 
praisal figure in the 


ciation of Dec. 31, 1929? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. What was the total fixed capital of Cam- 
bridge Electric Light Company, according to 


Edgar A. McCylloch, Commissioner, presided. 


| Cambridge Electric Light Company? 


jexcess of the book figure? 


|the appraisal 


A. | 


consolidated balance | 
sheet of New England Gas & Electric Asso- | 


Excerpts from the tes- 





j|the Cheney appraisal, at the time thereof? 
| A. Per the appraisal, $10,167,486.59. 


Q. What was it according to the books of 
A. $6,- 
637,586.85. 

+ + + 


Q. Was the property of this company in- 
cluded in the consolidated balance sheet at 
the book figure or at the appraisal figure? 


|A At the appraisal figure. 


Q. The appraisal figure was how much in 
A. $4,529,899.74 

Q. At the time of this appraisal did Cam- 
bridge Electric Light Company maintain a 
retirement reserve? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the amount of it, 
to its books? A. $861,815.66 

Q. What was the retirement reserve as ap- 
praised by Cheney? A. $1,046,893.03. 

Q. The appraisal retirement reserve was 
how much in excess of the retirement reserve 
as recorded on the books? A. $185,077.37 

Q. Can you tell me whether these retire- 
ment reserves were carried into the consoli- 
dated balance sheet at the book figure or at 
figure? A. At the appraisal 


++ + 


Q. Then in the case of this company, what 
was the net write-up; that is, deducting the 
increase in the appraised retirement reserve 
from the increase in the appraised fixed cap- 
ital? A. $4,344,822.37. 5 

Q. What did New England Gas & Electric 
Association pay for the common stock of the 
Cambridge Electric Light Company? A. $11,- 


according 


figure. 


| 799,820.34. 


Q. What was the total book value of this 
stock, according to the books: of the Cam- 
bridge Electric Light Company? A. $3,703,- 
892.23. 

Q. Then the cost of the 
England Gas & Electric Association exceeded 
the book value of the stock, as per the books 
of Cambridge Electric Light Company, by, how 
much? A. $8,096,928.11. 

Q. In arriving at this total book value, as 


per the books of Cambridge Electric Light | 


Company, did vou take into account the sur- 
plus of Cambridge Electric Light Company 
as it was at the time the stock was bought? 
A. Yes, sir. 

+ > + 


Q. Did you take into account the pre- 
miums which had been paid for Cambridge 
Electric Light Company upon the purchase 
of its common stock? A. Yes, sir. 

Did you take into account the par value 
of the common stock? A. Yes, sir. 
As to the capitalization of Cambridge 


stock to New} 


New Truck Laws 


Urged in California 


ldreandiont Also Is Sought to 
Utilities Act Relative to 
Freight Forwarders 


Sacramento, Calif., Feb. 1. 

A bill (S. 355) has been introduced in 
the Senate to provide for the regulation 
;of contract motor carriers, and another 
| (S. 356) would amend the Public Utilities 
| Ack with reference to freight forwarders. 


The purposes of the measures were ex- 
plained by their sponsor, Senator Deuel, in 
}a statement which follows in full text: 


| Senate bill No. 355 provides for the regula- 
tion of so-called contract carrier motor trucks 
| by the Rsilroad Commission in line with the 
findings of the Commission as a result of its 
extensive investigation into the operation of 
the various transportation systems doing 
business in the State 

It requires the operators of such vehicles 
to obtain permits from the Commission. 

The orferation of motos carriers of property 
for hire is a business affected with the public 
interest A large number of these carriers 
are unregulated and the Commission finds 
that this should be done in the interest of 
the general public. 

The bill exempts trucks operating within 
city limits and also those operating within 
a radius of 30 miles thereof under certain 
conditions. This is designed to exempt the 
farmer as far as possible and permit him the 
unrestricted handling of his products from 
farm to cities and stations, packing houses, etc. 

It vests with the Railroad Commission gen- 
eral supervisory powers over this class of 
carrier ‘ 

The Commission would prescribe minimum 
rates Permits could be revoked for cause 
Policy of insurance or bond required to pro- 
tect the public on the highways in cases of 
persona! injuries or damage to property. 

Senate bill No. 356 amends the Public Utili- 
ties Act 


in certain particulars affecting the 


regulation of freight forwarders, and for the} 


further regulation of vessels engaged in the 
transportation of persons or property between 
points in the State, requiring certificates of 
necessity for the operation of such vessels 

It broadens the scope of the Commission in 
defining transportation companies using the 
highways in the transportation of property as 
common carriers, and repeals chapter 213 of 
the acts of the Legislature of 1917 under which 
common carrier trucks now operate. These 
changes are in line with the findings of the 
Railroad Commission. 


Q@. And this had a stated par value of how 
much? A. $1,560,000. 

Q. How were these shares paid for? A. 
In_ cash. 

Q. 
62,400 shares 
Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. C. A. Dougherty held 26,000 shares as 
nominee, E. T. Edmonds held 29,979 shares as 
nominee, minority stockholders, scattered, 18 
shares 
| @. How many shares were held by J. H. 
;Shinn? A. 2,829. 
| . How many by R. N. Thompson? A. 92. 
| @. How many by Daly and Company? A. 
| 3,432. 


Q. For whom were these various large stock- 
holders neminees? A. New England Gas & 
Electric Association. 

Q@. Did New England Gas & Electric Asso- 


of common stock outstanding 


Who were the principal holders of the| 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


‘Consolidated Tax 


Return Denied to 
_ Insurance Group 


Federal Court Holds Com- 
panies and_ Associated 
Agencies Not Entitled to 
File Affiliated Report 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 1.—Insurance 
companies and their affiliated agencies 
were not entitled to file consolidated in- 
come tax returns under the 1926 Revenue 
Act, according to a majority opinion of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit in the case of 
Cincinnati Underwriters Agency Co. Vv. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The Cincinnati Underwriters Agency Co. 
is wholly owned by the Eureka Security 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co. The first 
solicits insurance on a commission basis 
and the second’ writes and assumes insur- 
ance risks. The two companies filed con- 
solidated returns for 1926 and 1927. Af- 
filiation was disallowed by the Board of 
Tax Appeals, 


Statute Construed 

The court held that such. disallowance 
was justified by implication under the 
Revenue Act of 1926 and earlier acts, and 
finally made mandatory by a “clarifying 
amendment” in the act of 1928. Insur- 
ance companies were segregated in the 
1925 act from other corporations for tax 
purposes by a different rate, it was stated. 
The rates were fixed by statute and could 
noi be adjusted by administrative pro- 
cedure. Nowhere was there authority for 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
apply a consolidated rate to insurance 
companies, the majority opinion said. 

“It is true,” said the court, “that undér 
earlier acts and to some extent under the 
Act of 1926 the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment permitted affiliations between in- 
surance companies and other corporations. 
There were provisions even in the earlier 
acts which made it impracticable to per- 
mit the affiliation, and we can find no 
| justification for the Deépartment’s prac- 
tice under those acts. While the Acts of 
1921 and 1924 made special provisions for 
the taxing of insurance companies, neither 
|of them fixed the rate of taxation differ- 
jently from that provided for other cor- 
porations. 


Changes in Act Cited 


“The Act of 1926, having erected this 
| additional barrier to affiliation, can not 


Electric Light Company, what ee the orig | ciation hold any shares in its own name?/be said to have approved a practice in- 


inal authorized common stock? 
Q. Have there been increases authorized 
from time to time? A. Yes, sir. 
. How many shares of common stock were 
outstanding Dec. 31, 1929? A. 62,400 shares. 


$60,000. 


| A. No, sir 


| Q. Was there some amendment of the arti- | 


cles of association in March, 1925, that affected 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 
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field work on several of these units is 
now in progress. A report on Seaboard 
Public Service Co., an Insull subholding 
company, Will be taken up at commence- 
ment of hearings on Insull companies. 

In the meantime, it was announced, the 
Commission will continue its investigation 
of power companies, with hearings begin- 
ning Feb. 2 on Metropolitan Edison Co., 
Pennsylvania, member of the Metropoli- 
tan Edison Corporation group of the As- 
sociated Gas and Electric Co. ‘system of 
public utilities. This company Iserves a 
territory centering in Easton, Pa., com- 
prising 538 communities. 


Extension of Regulation 
Of Power Rates Advised 


The Shallenberger bill (H. R. 11675) to 
authorize the Federal Power Commission 
to regulate rates on electricity of com- 
panies operating in interstate commerce 
or under Federal license is needed to pre- 
vent unreasonable and_ discriminatory 
rates, Charles D. Drayton, lawyer, of 
Washington, D. C., told the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Feb. 1. 

Mr. Drayton, who said he represented 
interests in favor of the bill, declared the 
power to regulate such rates is held by 
Congress under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. 

Oswald Ryan, general counsel for the 
Federal Power Commission, told the Com- 
mittee that in his opinion the bill is in 
harmony with the purposes of the Federal 
Water Power Act. He explained that he 
appeared neither to advocate nor oppose 
the.bill, but merely to give information. 


THEY’RE MILDER= 


THEY TASTE BETTER 


© 1933, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 


‘ 


;dulged in though not justified under the 
}earlier acts. Nor was there recognition 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Milder 


HEN you ask a Chesterfield smoker 
why that’s his brand—he generally 
comes right out flat-footed and says...‘‘It’s 


because They’re Milder!’’ 


So we’re going to keep 
everything we know how 
that way. 


right on doing 
to keep them 


That’s why we look for and buy the 
mildest and ripest tobaccos we can get. 
That’s why we age them in our warehouses 
till they’re mellow and sweet. 


We believe that even the shredding of 
the tobacco...and the quality of the paper 
it’s rolled in, have a lot to do with the even- 
drawing, mild smoke that people enjoy in 


Chesterfields. 
You can bank on this.. 


. every method 


known to science is used to make Chest- 
erfield a milder, better-tasting cigarette 


that satisfies. 


Chesterfield Radio Program—Every night ex- 


cept Sunday, Columbia coast-to- 


coast Network. 
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WEEKLY INDICATOR OF CURRENT BUSINES 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Govérnment 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bu- these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
Commerce. nuk except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from re- is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
liable private, as well as governmental sources. The actual week for calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when the item for 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925, 
a comparison for the same period. it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
In order to simplify comparison between different business indicators ‘less than the average the index number Is less than 100. The data are 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, plotted for the week ended Jan. 28 where avilable. (Issued by the 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of Department of Commerce.) 


Chart Legends: 193] °-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
JAN. FEByMAR APR. 


SHIPPING 


Sales and Profit | 


Of Retail Chain — 


7 | Decisions in Rate and Finance 
~ Stores Analyzed 


| Proceedings Made Public 
| 


By the I. C. C. 
‘ | The Intersiate Commerce Commission 
Gross Spread oe a the on Jan. 31 made.public decisions in rate 
* i ice and finance cases which are summarize 
Buying and Selling — as follows: 
Of Merchandise Is Found 


é Dried beans: i Ot eee of 
ommerce v. on road. 1. tes on 
To Be 26.7 Per Cent 

[Continued from Page 1.1 


| Gried beans, dried peas, melons, potatoes, and 

fresh vegetables, in straight and mixed car- 

loads, from points in Colorado, Idaho, New 

Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming to Lexington, 

4 ii a eee ne Dee by the extent indi- 

e-dollar and unlim- | cated. asonable bases of rates prescribed. 

tobacco, a rey a coan's aleaie 2. Proposed increased rates on potatoes, ex- 

ited price variety a : | cept sweet potatoes, in carloads, from points 

“Trend of gross profits and average sales | in Colorado, Idaho, Montana. ‘Nevada, New 

y n for 22 out | Mexico, Oregon, Utah, an yoming to Lex- 

per store by gor sig ae riods of 10 ington, Georgetown and Walton, Ky., found 

of 26 kinds of chains for per not justified, but without prejudice to the fii- 
years or longer. For the period 1921 to 
1930, inclusive, 13 kinds of chains report 
an upward trend in percentage of gross 
profit, while nine show a downward trend. | 
In the upward trend group the average) 

rate of increase is greater than the rate | 

of decrease in the downward trend group. | 





Rulings Announced 
In Railway Cases 

















Index Numbers Weeklv Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION® 


1932 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION ® 
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Hogs: No. 25165.—Cudahy Packing Company & ‘ = 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa,Fe Railway. 
Rates on hogs, in carloads, from Wichita, 
Kans., to Los Angeles, Calif., found not un- 


reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
Hogs: No. 24767.—Traffic Bureau, Chamber 


einem igi tie ice 


ing of new schedules upon the bases outiined. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled and 
proceeding discontinued. 
“For the same period of 10 years the 
average sales per store of only five kinds 
of chains show upward trend while 15 


kinds: show downward trend, the remain- | 


der being indeterminate. 

“In men’s shoes and in women’s shoes, 
The larger chains show apparently lower 
gross profits but in five other kinds of 
business, drug, dollar-limit variety, groc- 
ery, men’s and women’s ready-to-wear, and 
confectionery, the larger chains report 
higher gross profits. 

Variations by Stores 


“In men’s shoes, women’s shoes, groc- 


ery, men’s and women’s ready-to-wear and | 


grocery and meat chains, the larger chains 
show appreciably lower average sales per 
store than do the smaller chains. 

“But in drug, dollar-limit variety, to- 
pacco and millinery, the larger chains show 
the larger average sales per store. 

“From 1921 to 1930 appears indication of 
a relation between average sales per store 
and the size of chains in nine kinds of 
business and of an association of the size 
of chain with the gross profit in seven 
kinds. In the latter group the larger 
chains show the higher profits in five in- 
stances of the seven. Commenting on 
this fact, the Commission says: 

“‘So far, therefore, as there is any 
showing contained in these figures as be- 
tween the larger and the smaller chains, 
the indication is that the larger chains 
have higher gross profits than the smaller. 
This faet is of some interest and signifi- 
cance as raising the question whether the 
larger chains are more serviceable to the 
consume than the smaller chains. 

“‘In other words, if one measures the 
advantages of the large chains as com- 
pared with the small chains from the 
standpoint of gross profits alone, there 
is little to indicate any particular ad- 
vantage of the former as compared with 
the latter in respect to the proportions | 
of the retail selling price which is apn- 
sorbed to care for the operating expense 
and net profits involved in distributing 
goods to consumers.’ 

The Commission's letter of submittal to 
implication is subject to qualification be- 
Cause the larger chains may perform more 
functions than the smaller with neces- 
Sariiy additional costs for such operations 
which may widen the margin.” 

The Commission's letter of submittal jo 
the Senate follows in full text: 


Margins in Chain Systems 


To the Senate of the United States: 

The chain store resolution directed, among 
other things, that the Commission ascertain 
the comparative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of chain-store distribution as shown | 
by prices, costs, profits, and margins. This 
report is designed to present to the Senate 
information on the gross margins of chain- 
store systems in various lines of business. 
These gross margins or percentages of gross 
Profit on sales are one of the most common 
methods of measuring the payment society 
makes (in operating expense and net profit) 
for the services of those distributors engaged 
in the processes of transferring goods from 
preducer to consumer. 

The percentages of gross profits or margins 
and average sales per store used in this re- 
port cover a period from 11 to.22 years, de- 
pending upon the kind of business. The fig- 
ures for the earlier years are naturally some- 
what scattered and cover only a very small 
number of chains and stores. 


Net Retail Sales 


The total number of chain years (the total 
number of chains reporting in each year 
added together) represented in the figures 
is 10,218 and the total number of store years, 
469,711. The total net retail sales reported 
by all chains in all years from 1909 to 1930 
and on which the gross profits are based 
were $36,757,965,581. 

The total cost of goods sold was $26,931,- 
585,141, leaving a gross profit of $9,826,381,- 
440, or 26.7 per cent of sales. This gross 
margin is the spread between the amounts 
paid by the chain retailer for the goods and 
the sums for which they were sold by him 
to consumers. This margin, therefore, in- 
cludes both the operating expenses and net 
profits of chain retailing. 

Gross Margins 

The percentage of gross margins naturally 
varies greatly among the different kind of 
chains. The highest gross margin for all 
years combined is shown by chains in the 
confectionery business (49.3 per cent). The 
lowest figure for all years combined is 
per cent for combination grocery and meat 
chains. The grocery and meat and the grocery 
chains are the only two kinds of chain which 
report for all years combined a gross margin 
of less than 20 per cent of sales. Besides con- 
fectionery chains, 
to-wear, millinery, furniture and musical in- 
strument chains also report gross margins of 
more than 40 per cent for the total years 
covered by the reports. 

Ten other kinds of business, including de- 
partment store, dollar-limit variety, drug and 
most of the clothing and shoe chains, average 
from 30 to 40 per cent gross profit. The nine 
groups with margins between 20 and 30 per 
cent are dry goods, dry goods and apparel, 
general merchandise, meat, tobacco, hardware, 
five-dollar limit variety, unlimited price va- 
riety and men’s shoes Roughly. therefore 
about one-fifth of the 26 kinds of business 
covered by the Commission's report show a 
gross margin of between 40 and 50 per cent 
about two-fifths, a margin of between 30 and 


40 per cent and the remaining two-fifths, a 
margin of under 30 per cent 
Trend of Gross Profits 
For 22 of the 26 kinds of chains the year- 
to-year trends of the percentage of gross 


profit and of the average sales per store are 
reported for periods of 10 years or longer. 
For the 10-year period from 1921 to 1930, 
inclusive. 13 show an upward trend in per- 
centage of gross profit (grocery, grocery and 
meat, meat, confectionery, men’s ready-to- 
wear, women's ready-to-wear, men’s and 
women's ready-to-wear. men’s furnishings, 
hats and caps, millinery, men's shoe, men’s 
and women’s shoes and hardware), and nine 
show a downward trend of gross profit per- 
centage (drug, tobacco, dollar-limit variety, 
dry goods, dry goods and apparel, department 
store, general merchandise, furniture and 
musical instruments). On the average, the 
rate of increase in gross profit percentage of 


the 13 kinds showing an upward trend is| cation is that the larger chains have higher Representative Wood, sponsor the | must be assumed that Congress regarded pens so. Ationtie Canes pare —s pres oo oo o> ot gg of 
greater than is the rate of decrease in the gross profits than the smaller. This fact is|resolution, Said that “telephone rates re-| the earlier one as permitting it. A suffi- transhipment at San Bee ee ne ad An stock? ’ y 
nine kinds that show a downward trend of some interest and significance as raising|main as high as ever, despite decreases cient answer to this is that the provision geles. A. Yes, sir. Four shares of the new par 
Spaeeue, Sls. Petre. ae Store oe oem aDla te the coer tains are | in valuation and increases in the purchas-|was inserted in the act, as shown by a + + + | value of $25 for each share outstanding of 
For the same period of 10 years the average smaller chains. |ing power of the dollar.” |conference report of the committees from SS Biettey of Ce eee ogi | Se, Ot Bet Chaney aporaien) ot the axed 
’ y $ r words one € r ne - as . ‘ i fers - 2208— : 7 . 
oo 0 ee A = BOF chains sone ae ae ete eet enaee See, Sea == =< ——== | the two Houses, as a ‘clarifying amend shipments between Washington, D. C., and) capital of this. company spread upon the 


dollar-limit variety, general merchandise and | the small chains from the standpoint of gross 


furniture) On the other hand, 15 kinds show] profits alone, there is little to indicate any|and confectionery), the volume of purchases, “If reason for the clarification must | transhipment at Norfolk. Q@. You have said in your report, how- 
a downward trend (grocery, drug, men's ready-| particular advantage of the former as com-| made directly from manufacturers tend to be|/be found, it is enough to say that the| hes oF. ever, that this appraisal was maintained in 
to-wear, women’s ready-to-wear, men's and, pared with the latter in respect to the pro-| greater for the large than for the smaller Act of 1926 erected such barri S t | Agreements Modified |@ side record; what do you mean by a side 
women’s ready-to-wear, men's furnishing, hats portions of the retail selling price whicn is | chains. | cei 7 eee : riers vo American-Hawatian Steamship Company with | record? e 

and caps, millinery, men’s shoes, men's and/absorbed to care for the operating expense The large chains, moreover, commonly man- affiliation between insurance companies | Eider Dempster Lines; Luckenbach Steamship A. It was in the nature of a memorandum 
women's shoes, dry goods, dry goods and ap- and net piofits involved in distributing goods ufacture goods they sell to a greater extent|and other corporations in prescribing dif- | Company with Elder Dempster Lines; Panama | record to keep the officials informed as to 
pare]. department store, musical instruments|to consumers. / than the small chains and the margins re-| ferent tax rates that it was not deemed | Mai! Steamship Company with Elder Demp-| the reproduction cost new of the property 
and hardware); and two show a fairly level Additional Functions ported on specific manufactured articles are “~ . Pa ~T, — ne@ | ster Lines; Elder Dempster Lines with Panama which was appraised. 

@rend through the period (tobacco and con- Any such implication is subject to qualifi- |\commonly higher than on competing standard | necessary to exclude insurance companies | Mail Steamship Company; Quaker Line with | Q. Can you tell me now whether the 
fectionery) Many of the sales trends are cation, however, because the larger chains may | brand articles. A comparison by size of chain | in terms, but as the Act of 1928 removed |Elder Dempster Lines; Dollar Steamship Lines Cheney appraisal, so-called, included the 
highly irregular during this period, and in| perform more functions than the smaller with | of the proportions of goods manufactured with |with Elder Dempster Lines; Elder Dempster | overhead 


several kinds of business the trend of ohnes | penesentiiy 
ts) 


1920. is contrary to that noted above for the 


sales or percentage of gross profit prior 


later period. 


Of the 15 kinds of chains for which sales 
per store show a generally downward trend| chains show higher gross profits than the) perhaps in the case of grocery chains. 


19.3 | 


men’s and women's ready- | 


of Commerce of Mitchell, S. Dak., v. Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. Rate | 
}on dressed hogs, in carloads, from Mitchell, | 
S. Dak., to Austin, Minn., found not unrea- | 
sonable or unduly prejudicial. Complaints | 
| dismissed. 
| Grapefruit: No. 24694.—Shreveport Chamber 
|of Commerce v. Clyde Steamship Company. 
| Failure to apply a water-rail rate lower than 
| that charged on a carload of grapefruit from 
|New York, N. Y., to Shreveport, La., found 
|} unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
| Lard: I. and S. Docket No. 3769.—Proposed 
reduced rates on lard (except leaf lard), lard 
| compounds, lard substitutes, and cooking oils, | 
in carloads, from points in north Texas and 
| certain points grouped therewith to Kansas | 
| City. Mo.-Kans., and points intermediate to 
| Kansas City found justified. Order of sus- 
| pension vacated and proceeding discontinued. 
| F. D. No. 9422.—Proposed acquisition by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company of control, 
by lease, of the railroads and properties of 
|the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, | 
| the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail- | 
road Company, and the St. Joseph & Grand 
Island Railway Company conditionally found 
}to be in the public interest. Order of ap- 
| proval and authorization deferred pending ac- 
ceptance of condition. 

Rate Complaints 


Second-hand contractors’ equipment: 
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No. 


| 25748.—Southwestern Construction’ Corpora- 

tion, Tulsa, Okla. v. Atchison, Topeka & ; 4 
Santa Fe Railway. Against rate on_gecond- | cS 

hand contractors’ outfits, Tulsa, Okla., to| ~~ P 


Colorado destinations. | 
Zinc dust: No. 25744.—F. E. D. Corporation, 
|Trenton, N. J., v. Pennsylvania ilroad. | 
| Against rate on zinc dust, Trenton, N. J., to 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Refined glycerine: No. 25745.--The Harshaw 
| Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio, v. Read- 
}ing Company. Against rate on refined glyc- 
erine, Philadelphia, Pa., to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sheet iron: No. 25747.—Meyer-Foley Co., Inc., 
Galesburg, Ill., v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
Against rate on defective sheet iron, points in 
Illinois to Galesburg, Ill. 

Iron or steel bars: No. 25749.—Carter-Waters 
Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., v. St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway. Against rate on iron 
or steel bars, Kansas City to Salem, Mo. 

Crude aluminum oxide: No. 25746—General 
Abrasive Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., v. Reading 
Co. Against rate on crude aluminum oxide, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS FAILURES * 





BROKERS’ LOANS, NEW YORK CITY 





during. the period, 10 have increasing and five 
decreasing rates of gross profits. Of the five 
kinds for which sales per store show upward 
|}trend, two have increasing and three have 
decreasing gross profits. 


Yearly Changes in Sales 

In eight kinds of business (confectionery, 
men’s and womens ready-to-wear, men’s 
furnishings, women’s shoes, dry goods and 
apparel, women's accessories, men’s and 
women's shoes, and grocery and meat) year 
to year increases in average sales per store 
tend to be associated with decreases in cor- 
| responding year to year gross profit percent- 
| ages and vice versa. 
| (Similarly, seven of the kinds of business 
showing a tendency to a positive association 
in such year to year changes (increases in 
average sales per. store accompanied by in- 
creases in gross profit percentages from year 
to year and vice versa) in the all-year figures 
also reveal the same tendency in the period 


1920 to 1930 (meat, unlimited price variety, 
dollar-limit variety, musical instruments, 
drug, women’s ready-to-wear and hardware). 


Gross Profits By 





Years 










The only kinds of business which show a , Pore BS@aeg’, | A es | ie 
fairly high positive correlation between an- [_% J a P SS prcjeoe* eee oot” | 
nual average sales and percentages of gross + ~~. = ithe eteaceeitiie A Serr ae - 
profit (high average sales per store asso- ca Ce ' . , 
ciated with high percentages of gross profit oi tthe fils ateire Ske 





and low average sales with low percentages 
of gross profit), both for the all-year stores; 
those showing a fairly high negative asso- 
ciation (high average sales per store asso- 
ciated with low percentages of gross profit 
and vice versa) are men’s and women's ready- 
to-wear, men’s and women’s shoes, men's 
ready-to-wear, grocery and meat, and men's 
furnishings. 

Grocery chains, which in the table for the 
longer period showed a very high degree of 
positive association, exhibited a pronounced 
negative association in the 10 pears, 1921-| 
1930. Similarly, $1 limit variety and dry goods 
and apparel! chains showed a fairly strong 
positive Correlation for the longer period, but 
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lightly megative tendencies for the period | 

1921-1930. In both series, the number of} ) . from Pacific Coast ports to West African 

ki 3 i thie ativ « j4t SU ] s ports 
kinds of business in which there is some Cooperative Telephone Plan Rate Aoreements Between Water Carriers (334-D); from Pacific Coast. ports to. Canary 
ee eee, * oe a. me SP |Islands and West African ports (1260, 1375, 
gross E § sales f re- 


Is Proposed in Oregon 


ciably less than the number of those show- 
ing a negative correlation tendency. 
Size and Profits 
From 1921 to 1930 there is an indication 


Pacific -Coast ports (1468), and covering 
through shipments of cocoa beans from West 
African ports to Pacific Coast ports (1804). 
Each agreement provides for transhipment at 
The United States Shipping Board on;minimum penalty for violation is to be the |New York. ek 


total freight revenue received or entitled to | 
| be received by the offending member—no pen- Dollar Steamship Lines with Matson Navi- 
with Oceanic & Oriental 


alty to exceed the amount of the member's | gation Company; 
penalty deposit. f |Navigation Company; with Trans-Atlantic 
Proposed changes in rates and new rates are | Steamship Company: 


Are Given Approval by the Shipping Board 
[Continued from Page 5.] ee 


of a relation between average sales per store which in turn are collected by the sub- | 


and the size of chain in nine kinds of busi-| cigiary fr s hone patrons. ‘ ae 
ness and of an association of the size of | dary from its telep : P : |Feb. 1 made public approval of agree- 
y “The Western Electric Co., Inc., in turn| ments filed with it in compliance with 


chain with the gross profit in seven kinds. 
In men’s shoes and in women’s shoes, the the Bell Telephone | section 15 of the Shipping Act of 1916, 
1 | as follows: ‘3 





larger chains show apparently lower gross|OWNS and controls 


profits but in five other kinds of business.|/] aporatories, Inc. These experimenta to be submitted to a Rate Committee consist-| The agreements (1566, 1567, and 1568) w 
) 1 | ; * s : t wb | 966, , ) which 
drug, $1 limit variety, grocery, men’s and} “ : ‘ : Association of Regulated Lakes Lines confer-| ing of a representative of each member of i P ] COV ‘ 
women's ready-to-wear, and confectionery, |laboratories are maintained on a giant ence Agreement (198): ; 4 sente teen Whlied Btls niet oe: 


the association and no such changed rate or 


the larger chains report higher gross profits. | ceaje under the guise of perfecting equip- This agreement provides for association of | new 


} In men’s shoes, women's shoes, grocery; : : . “ the signatory carriers 
men’s and women’s ready-to-wear, and grocery |Mment and cheapening its manufacture, |) 0° © BUN ‘oly 


and meat chains, the larger chains show ap-|and all the expenses thereof are also ulti- ines. 
preciably lower average sales per store than mately paid by telephone users. 


do the smaller chains. On the other hand, _ fi oe 
in drug, $1 limit variety, tobacco and milli- Although the Federal Government ha 


nery, the larger chains show the larger av-|for years regulated the railroads of the 
erage sales per store. 


Comparison of Profits 


i rate is to be carried into effect 
in an organization to approved by all members, exce 
Association of 


until |ing ports of Dollar Line to Australia and New 
pt that changes | Zealand, with transhipment at San Francisco. 
Regulated Lake |in rates on automobiles, if not approved by|The modifications provide for reduction in 


collect all freight and other charges, as unani- | 30 days notice filed with the secretary of the | carrying line. 
s |mously agreed upon from time to time, for or |Conference. The agreement is for a period 
in connection with transportation of freight |Of 10 years with option of renewal for suc- 


carried by vessels owned, operated or con-|cessive periods of five years each. Member | ‘ > ‘ , ‘ 
country through the Interstate Commerce |trolled by them, or for which they may act /|lines not in default with respect to payment | Attendance al International 


/ Commission, the telephone monopoly ap-|as agents between ports on the Great Lakes |0f their prorata share of conference expenses | Aerial Cc f 2g F: , 1] 
Combining the chains showing an asso-| a - in |OF waters tributary thereto on regular routes |Or Other obligations may withdraw upon 90 sOontrerence Favorec 
ciation of the average sales per store with| pears to have been powerful enough in or ’ g utes | 


in direct competition with regular routes |4ays written notice and other carriers may | ‘ 
become party to the agreement with the American 
chain and gross profits, it appears that in Such rates one sheen ore to be collected ee seererel ct Sip memnes Best: Be ternationai 
s . $ ao e y Ss § | > — 
fwo kinds of business, drug ana a1 limit va: telephone rates and service. A RN ORS law at Rome, Italy, this year, has been 
riety, the larger chains exhibited higher gross Action by States Coal, coke, iron ore, stone and grain in bulk The carriers forming the Conterence are| agreed to by the House Committee on 
profits and higher average sales per store than “Consequently the stupendous task of |are excluded from the provisions of the agree- | Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company, De-! Foreign Affairs. 
ment. Allowance of discounts, payments or | troit & Cleveland Navigation Company, Great 


the size of chain and those showing a corre-| Congress to block any and all legislation | of 


any member. 
sponding relationship between the size of having for its purpose the regulation of 


articipation in the third in- 
onference on private aerial 


the smaller chains. In women’s shoes and 


in men’s shoes, on the other hand. the re- | regulating this nation-wide monopoly has rebates from agreed rates or unjust discrim-| Lakes Transit Corporation and Minnesota- It ordered tavorably reported to the 
verse of this is true, the larger chains tend-| fallen on the various State commissions, | ination against brokers, shippers or receivers! Atlantic Transit Company (Detroit Trust House the Temple resolution (H. J. Res. 
ing to show lower gross profits and lower) which are without adequate jurisdiction |of cargo or trucking companies or other car- | Company, receiver). 568) authorizing appropriation of $3,500 
average sales per store than the smaller) |). s.nds to carry on the necesasry in- |Tiers of shipments for account of the member ++ + for the expenses of United States partici- 
chains. . : , ’ lines is prohibited. Member lines are to post! Pacific Coast to South Africa and India j i i “¢ j f 2 - 

In grocery and men’s and women’s ready-to- | vestigations. | penalty deposit in the sum of $5,000 as a guar-| (2044): pation, including traveling and other ex-| 
ee eric ee a aeaee eae “The struggle of the State of Illinois|antee of the faithful performance of all ob-| 2044—Gulf Pacific Line with Silver Line | penses. The Department of State, through 


the larger chains in these two kinds of busi-|to prescribe telephone rates and services | ligations under the agreement 


Decisions in respect to alleged violations of | agreement 


> ig r s | . om : oat ° rovides for through billing ar- " : ~§ | 
ness tending to show higher gross profits/has now passed into its ninth year. The | the agreement are to be determined by unani- rangement orerian shipments from United J. Carr, and Richard Southgate, Assistant | 
opan ~ eee es oe ower ectena8e | State of Michigan has been carrying on|mous vote of the member lines (except the | States Pacific Coast ports of cali of Gulf | Chief of the Division of International Con- 
sales r F ger c 5 


than line charged with the breach and the com-| Pacific Line to ports in South Africa and| ferences, and the Department of Com 
Plaining line) present at a meeting at which | India served by Silver Java Pacific Line, which erce * h Harry } Blee, Director of 
such alleged violation is considered and the|is jointly operated by Silver Line Limited - FS . through } arry H. ; , 

= and Pacific Java Bengal Line. Transhipment Aeronautics Development in the Aeronau- 
is to be effected at Galvgston, Houston, or tics Branch of the Department, approved 


New Orleans, and the exfense thereof is to| the bill in testimony before the Commit- 


chains tend to show higher gross profits than | telephone investigations for more é 
the smaller put the trend of sales is inde-| seven years. Ohio, Minnesota and Wis- 
terminate n three kinds of business, to- ; . ave j 

bacco, millinery, and grocery and meat, there consin also have been conducting long 
seems to be no particular difference in gross|investigations. All of these investigations 


profits between the larger and the smaller) have so far been successfully frustrated.” Consolidated Tax Return 





hain j S aleciie’ Be be absorbed by the Guli Pacific Line and S @ 
cen ine on ok Ee ae eeneee ee fused ditivoben C Silver Java Pacific Line. Gulf Pacific Line tee Jan. 31. =a 
little or no effect on either the gross profits Santa Fe, N. Mex., Feb. 1. Re usec nsurance sroup is 0 arrange for _ Biivery to Silver Java i 
or the average sales per store A resolution (H. R. 10) has been intro- | 5 rat You te” a rae ia Stock Values Discussec 
Advantages of Size | resolution RK. ) has been in [Continued from Page 5.1 -~+ + oc 2s Ss ss 
Of the seven kinds of business in which|duced in the House, calling for a legisla-'or approval ot ihe practice under the! mawaiian Islands to Atlantic Coast: . I N ; E lk: | U ili 
po ge tye 17 ig Egy nenageernn Algae ry size | tive committee to investigate the records | Act of 1926 in the passage of the Act of! 2143—Matson Navigation Company with n ew ngianc ui ity 
°o 2 é SS profits, ne larger | ; fecj AYe aioe < . 44 Sar eric 4 = Y ny: | 
chains show the higher profits in five instances |Of the Corporation Commission to ascer-| 1928. The argument for the petitioner is}American-Hawatian  Sieamship| Company 


(Continued from Page 5.] 
the par value of the common stock? 
sir. 


This arrangement covers through shipments, 


of the seven. So far, therefore, as there is|tain whether the Commission has regu-|that as the later act expressly excluded from Hawaiian Is- 


any showing contained in these figures as be-| lated telephone rates as required by law.|insurance compenies from affiliations, Ti 
tween the larger and smaller chains, the indi- | of 


|except canned pineapple, A. 


land ports of call of Matson Navigation Com- 








| , “ ks of Cambridge Electric Light Company 
smaller (grocery, drug, dollar limit variety, | Ment. New Orleans, La.. and Houston, Texas, with ite form? A. BNO, sir, . ee 


the gross margins for the one year for which these barriers from its effective date, Jan. 


additional costs for such opera- Suda : 
An ex-/the two sets of data are avaliable, however, |1, 1929, by providing for the same rate, it 


id th . Lines with Nelson Steamship Company: 
may widen e margin 


tions which The 





omens at shie, = eesmouting = all five a does not Bn yam nne es fase connection | was then necessary, in ovder to exclude |cord Elder anamenet Lines, tha, oo airtiel- in these ee : mm 
he s ¢ 5 Ss, xcept men’s an between e gross profit an e proportion | iyo), ‘ « ‘qo. |pating carrier and a successor 0 er Demp-| A. If cou not say. I did not examine e | 
women’s ready-to-wear, in which the larger! of goods manufactured by the chains, except insurance companies, that specific pro y 


| ster & Company, Ltd., 


‘ 


in agreements cover- | appraisals. 


|) vision be made to that effect.” ing through shipments of al lcommodities 


1475, and 1563); from West African ports to} 


ments from United States Atlantic Coast load- | 


The parties undertake to charge and|the Conference, may be made effective upon | minimum prdportion of through rates for on- | 


Limited and Pacific Java Bengal Line: This the Assistant Secretary of State Wilbur 


\ 
Yes, 
It changed the par value of the common 


items as_appraised by Cheney or 
| whether the Cheney overheads were elimi- 
urpose of the modifications is to re-| nated and the Brooklyn overheads substituted 


It has appeared from what you have | 
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Weather in Week 
In Midwest Area 
Unusually Warm 


Early Development of Fruit 
Tree Buds in Southern 
Districts Also Noted in 
Bureau Survey 





Prevailing temperatures during January 
were far above normal in the South and 
East and temperatures in the middle 
West during the month averaged the 
highest in 50 years, according to the 
weekly weather and crop bulletin of the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The exceptionally warm weather has 
caused an early development of fruit 
tree buds in parts of the South and colder 
weather is needed to check abnormally 
early budding of fruit trees in the south- 
ern Ohio Valley and North Carolina, it 
was pointed out. 

Precipitation during the week was un- 
usually high in several of the far western 
States but dry conditions continued to 
prevail in most of the Winter Wheat Belt, 
it was pointed out. 


‘ The report of the Bureau follows in full! 
ext: 


An_ outstanding feature of the week's 
weather was the stormy condition over the 
eastern sections of the country. Two ex- 
tensive stayms affected this area. The first 
developed over Arkansas on the 24th and 
moved rapidly eastward to the Middle At- 
lantic States by the evening of the 25th; the 
second passed from the Northwest south- 
eastward to the southern Plains and thence 
eastward over nearly the same path as the 
first, the two merging over the ocean about 
the 28th. 

These storms were attended by general pre- 
cipitation east of the Mississippi River and 
by gales along the Atlantic and east Gulf 
coasts. Rainfall was frequent also in the 
| Pacific area, and there were unusually heavy 
amounts in the far Southwest the latter part 
of the week. 

Temperature changes were not unusual for 
the season. It was abnormally warm over the 
eastern portions of the country the first part 
of the period, but moderately cold weather 
prevailed the latter part. In the East freez- 
ing temperatures were reported from first- 
order stations as far south as Augusta, Ga., 
but farther west the line of freezing did not 
extend south of Memphis, Tenn., and Fort 
Smith, Ark. 


+ + + 


Subzero temperatures were continued to 
the Northwestern States, principally north- 
ern Minnesota, North Dakota, eastern Mon- 
tana, and northern Wyoming. The lowest re- 
ported from the interior of the Northeast 
was 10 degrees above gero at Northfield, Vt., 
and Canton, N. Y. The lowest reported for 
the week was 14 degrees below zero at Willis- 
ton, N. Dak., on the 30th. There was some 
zero weather in the higher elevations of the 
Southwest. 

Abnormally warm weather prevailed in all 
Central and Northern States east of the 
Rocky Mountains and in the west Gulf area, 
and that the weekly mean temperatures were 
moderately above normal in the Southeast. 
This makes the sixth consecutive warm week 
in most Central and Eastern States. For that 
just closed the weekly mean temperatures 
ranged from 4 degrees to as much as 16 de- 
grees above normal throughout the area from 
the northern Cotton Belt northward to the 
Canadian boundary. 

The relatively warmest weather occurred 
in the northern half of the Mississippi and 
the lower half of the Missouri Valleys. West 
of the Rocky Mountains, except in northern 
districts, the week was decidedly cold, espe- 
cialy in California, Utah, and Nevada. A 
considerable area in this part of the country 
had weekly mean temperatures ranging from 
6 degrees to 10 degrees subnormal, 


+++ 


Precipitation was rather heavy in most 
Pacific districts, much of the Gulf area, and 
in the upper Ohio Valley, and Middle Atlan- 
tic States. In these sections the weekly to- 
tals ran generally from 1 to more than 2 
inches. Elsewhere the amounts were mostly 
light, though moderate falls occurred in the 
lower Ohio alley and a few other sections. 
Precipitation is still largely absent over the 
western Great Plains, and extremely dry soil 
continues in a considerable area. 

Except in those sections where the soil re- 
mains too wet to plow, the week was decidedly 
favorable for all outside seasonal operations 
throughout the central and eastern portions 
of the country. Due to additional rains dur- 
ing the week, and in some sections rains of 
the previous week, the soil in much of the 
Seuth, the Middle Atlantic States, and the 
Ohio Valley continues too wet. In the Cotton 
Belt field ‘work was somewhat more active in 
the eastern and southern portions, but other- 
wise preparations for Spring planting are still 
delayed. West of the Rocky Mountains the 
week was mostly unfavorable for agricultural 
operations, because of heavy rains in much of 
the Pacific area, and cold weather and snow 
}in the Great Basin. 

The abnormal warmth is prematurely ad- 
vancing fruit buds in Southern States, though 
the cooler weather near the close of the week 
was favorable in checking development. Early 
fruit trees are blooming in southern Georgia 
and Alabama, and buds are swelling as far 
north as the southern Ohio Valley and North 
Carolina. Cooter weather is needed in the 
central valleys to check development; reports 
from the central and upper Mississippi Valley 
show the warmest January in more than 50 
years. 











++ + 


Planting of Spring truck crops and gardens 
made mostly slow progress in’ the Southern 
States, though Winter truck, as a rule, ad- 
vanced satisfactorily; some gardens were 
planted as far north as Arkansas. There was 
no frost damage during the week in the 
Southern States. The cold weather, and in 
some places heavy snows, was hard on live- 
| stock over considerable areas of the far West, 
| especially in the Great Basin; much feeding 
| is necessary. 

Mild weather continued over the main Win- 
| ter Wheat Belt, with moisture generally abun- 
dant in the central and eastern parts. Winter 
cereals are 

Southeast and East, with the weather gen- 
erally favorable for growth. Wheat is good 
to excellent in the Ohio Valley, with only local 
| reports of heaving and some unfavorable color. 
|In Missouri, eastern Kansas, Arkansas,( and 
Texas sWinter grains are in fair to very good 
condition, with some greening or growth noted 
in all sections; in Oklahoma, western Kansas, 
and Nebraska, the crop is very poor to only 
fair, with practically no improvement and 
some damage by soil blowing. 

Moisture is also needed badly in eastern 
Colorado, where high winds have blown out 
seed or covered fields with sand. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest there was a light to fair snow 
cover locally, but in the drier, sections some 
|reseeded wheat was blown out; rains were 
very beneficial in California, but the coolness 
| retarded growth. 


| ++ + 


| Pastures vary from poor to excellent for 
the season east of the Mississippi River, while 
livestock are in fair to good condition. The 
| weather was rather favorable in tHe northern 
Great Plains, with livestock feeding in the 
fields in parts. In the Rocky Mountain region 
conditions were not so favorable, with the 
cold, stormy weather detrimental to stock, 
especially in the Southwest and the eastern 
Great Basin; the range is generally fair to 
good. In the Pacific States considerable feed- 
ing was necessary, although in California val- 
ley ranges are furnishing feed. 

Winter truck is in satisfactory condition in 
the South and Southeast, and some gardens 
have been planted northward to Arkansas. 
Rains in California were beneficial, although 
the coolness retarded growth; the soil is now 
in excellent condition. Handling tobacco was 
generally favored. The continued warmth has 
advanced fruit trees considerably ahead of an 
average year, with mudding noted northward 
to Tennessee and some blooming along the 
Gulf coast; in Florida pears are blooming, 
while peaches have set fruit. Citrus are mak- 
ing nek growth in Florida, with some bloom- 
ing; cold weather necessitated heating of 
| groves in southern California. 


| 
| 





| 
| 


| 


already said that common stock of the Cam- 
bridge Electric Light Company was sold at 
® premium: trom time tc time; where is that 
premium obtained by the company shown in 
the balance sheet? 

A. It rests in an accounte styled “Premium 
on_common stock,” 


Q. What did these premiums aggrega t 
Dec. 31, 1929? A. $778,000. me. 


Further excerpts jro mtranscript of 
testimony will be printed in the issue 
of Feb. 3. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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in fair to good condition in the. 
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Continued Loans ener tee New York Demand Business and Financial Trends | foreign excHANce ||Labor Situation 
To Aid Railway cee oe For Bankers Bills 2 Reserve Districts Reviewed 
Ai | 


Systems Advised| 


President Willard, of the 


Combined Statement of Con- 


dition for Three Months Is 
Issued by State 


Dover, Del., Feb. 1. 
The combined statement of condition of 


Delaware banks as of the last call date, 
Dec. 31, has been made public by the Bank 
Commissioner, H. W. Horsey. 

The statement issued by Mr. Horsey, 
based on the returns from the banks, fol- 


B. & O., and Commission- 
er Eastman Believe Roads 
Will Overcome Obstacles 












































{Continued from Page 1.] 
maturing in 1995. He said that he did 
not agree with the view that the railroads 
are going out of existence, nor that they 
must take up and abandon thousands of 
miles of track. 

Fixed Charges Not Earned 

He said that if progress continues the 
roads may be replaced at some future date 
by another form of transportation, but 
declared he would not venture an opinion 
on what form that would be. He was 
of the opinion that the B. & O. bond 
maturing in 1995 would still be good and 
constitute a first mortgage on the prop- 
erty at that date, whatever that property 
may have become. 

Mr. Williard said that while the B. & O. 
failed to earn its fixed charges last year, 
it would do so during 1933 if necessary. 
He said that it failed to earn them last 
year because of the unwillingness of the 
management to discharge wage earners. 
He said that in the last three years the 
road has been forced t6 cut its force by 
about 30,000 men, and “it is very likely” 
that further cuts will be necessary this 
year to enable the road to meet its fixed 
charges. 


Discusses Expansion 

He said the road started out in Janu- 
ary with earnings 11 per cent below that 
month the year before, but that the year 
1932 averaged 27 per cent below 1931. The 
road hopes to overcome the loss during 
the rest of the year, he said. 

While it may not be the best policy to 
depiete further the road’s working force, 
Mr. Willard replied to a query of Senator 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, that as 
long as the country is “running on a 50 
per cent basis, we must do something.” 

He added that the carriers’ financial 
condition today is largely the result of 
the demand of the public following the 
war for an enormous expansion of fa- 
cilities t>» carry the traffic offered to them. 

President Hoover, at that time Secretary 
of Commerce, and the president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, and many other 
prominent-Government and business men, 
advised the carriers that they must take 
steps to carry the traffic or have Gov- 
ernment ownership, said Mr. Willard. He 
declared that the roads’ executives met 
on the matter and voted an expenditure 
of $1,000.000,000 for improvements and ex- 
tensions the following year, and that a 
progressive program has been followed 
since up until 1929. 


Financial Position 

This work, he asserted, required larg: 
borrowings which were evidenced by the 
issuance of securities, many of which are 
now coming due. 

The B. & O., said Mr. Willard, in 1929 | 
had $148,000,000 of marketable securities, 
free from any strings, which were to be 
used for meeting its financial obligations. 
The company had taken prudent steps to} 
Safeguard its interests, and had not the 
economic depression suddenly come upon 
the country, it would have been able to 
safeguard those interests without Federal 
aid. Now, he continued, there is no telling 
what may happen to the road if Federal 
loans are prevented by the enactment of 
the resolution under consideration. 


Statement by Mr. Eastman 

Commissioner Eastman, in reply to a 
question put Jan. 31, said in his testi- 
mony Feb. 1: 

» “The question is whether it would be 

“wise to suspend the making of loans to| 
railroads by the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation, as provided in S. J. Res. 245. | 
My answer is “No.” 

“Government loans to railroads are 
justified, in my opinion, if funds cannot | 
be obtained on reasonable terms from pri- 
vate sources, if it appears that the se- | 
curity offered will be adequate and if it 
further appears that the results will pro- 
mote or protect the public interest. 


Justification for Loans 

“It is possible to be certain only of the 
first of these conditions. The adequacy 
of the security and the effect upon the 
public interest are, in the last analysis, 
matters of judgment involving a forecast | 
of the future. Broadity speaking, jus- 
tification for Government loans involves 
an assumption or belief that they Will 
serve to bridge over a comparatively brief 
period of stringency at the end of which 
time such loans will not be necessary. 
Obviously a debtor cannot be helped in- 
definitely by continual increase in debt. 

“When the policy of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation loans to railroads was 

inaugurated, it was apparently the as- 
sumption that there would be a com- 

Paratively early recovery from depres- 
, Sion.” j 
*°In the assumed interim, the loans 

served in part to prevent an epidemic of 
receiverships, which might have caused a 
further serious shock to financial condi- 
tions; in part to prevent a suspension of 
tax payments or payments to needy cred- 
itors which might have had a serious ef-| 
fect in certain regions or localities; in part | 
to prevent a suspension of construction 
work which was furnishing employment; 
and in part, perhaps, to prevent a suspen- | 
sion of actual transportation service. 

: Need of Railroads 

“At the present time the hope of com- 
paratively early recovery from depression 
is less widely entertaincd. There are, how- 
ever, certain railroads in a better financial 
condition than others, which may need 
loans, which have not exnausted their col- 
lateral, and which can probably be car- 
ried va by means of such loans fof some 
considerable time without need for finan- 
cial reorganizations. 

“There are others which will probahly 
need early financial reorganization, but 
which might through Government. loans 
be saved from, receivership long enough 





|omies which have been forced by adver- 


| earnings will be possible with the recovery 
|of a comparatively small part of the 


|able to offer collateral having a first lien 
}on the entire property. A road with bet- 


jows in full text: 

During the last three months of 1932 
deposits in the 43 State banking institu- 
tions in Delaware decreased $1,256,766.74. 
Of this amount, however, $894,658.91 was 
in United States deposits and individual 
accounts were down only $362,102.83. Sav- 
ings deposits showed a gain of $22,777.16 
to $53,362,767.11 whereas checking deposits | 
were off $384,879.99 to $59,263,754.70. Total | 
deposit liability was $118,029,695.86. 

Surplus and undivided profits on Dec. 
31 totaled $24,872,217.45 as compared with 
$25,734,618.21 on Sept. 30, 1932, or a de- 
crease of $862,400.76. Reserves for all pur- 
poses increased $31,534.40 to $3,634,470.64. 
The capital, surplus, undivided profits and 
reserve accounts in these banks on Dec. 31 
aggregated $40,604,628.09. 

Bills payable on Dec. 31, 1932, amounted 
to $386,766.11 as compared with $364,504.38 
on Sept. 30 or an increase of $22,261.73. 

Loans decreased $3,163,751.11 to $71,136,- 
908.99 and investments declined $904,527.37 
during the last quarter of the year. Cash 
and net amounts due from banks on Sept. 
30 was $17,022,202.17 as compared with 
$20,335,222.69 on Dec. 31. Other real es- 
tate owned increased only $18,480.26 dur- 
ing the last three months to $1,457,563.37. 
Total resources showed a decline of $478,- 
574.69 to $160,757,930.54. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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which receivers’ certificates may be issued, 
upon condition that the Government be 
given a lien prior to existing indebtedness, 
or upon condition, in the case of large 
bond maturities, that the Government be 
subrogated to the lien of the maturing in- 
debtedness. While I am not yet able to 
express any positive opinion as to the 
legality of such legislation, I think it quite 
possible that it would be legal, and that 
it merits serious consideration. 

Protection for Loans 

“It should also be borne in mind that 
when once loans are made, further loans 
may be desirable to protect thém,” he de- 
ciared. 

Relative to questions from Senator Cou- 
zens put to him during the first day’s 
hearing Jan. 31, Mr. Eastman said, in 
part: 

“So far as tne future earnings of che 
railroads are concerned, the Commission 
has proceeded, in approving loans, on the 
theory that net earnings would eventually 
improve, as the country recovered from 
depression, although probably not to the 
level of past earnings. 

“It appears, from the operating econ- 


sity, including the reduction in wages and 
in the prices of materials and supplies, 
that a very substantial recovery in net 


traffic which has been lost since 1929. 

“The Commission, in short, has not lost 
all optimism-with respect to future frail- 
road earnings, and has not approved loans 
on the theory that present depressed earn- 
ings are a sound criterion of what may 
be expecied in the future, having in mind 
botn operating revenues and operating ex- 
penses. 

Rapid Recovery Not Expected 

“On the other hand, it has not assumed 
that, there would be an early or rapid 
recovery in net earnings, or that return 
to the level of earnings in the boom pe- 
riod is to be expected, or that financial 


reorganization can be avoided in all in-| 


stances.” : 

It has also assumed, in appraising the 
adequacy of security, that Congress in- 
tended that the Government should take 
somewhat more risk than would be taken 
under present conditions by private bank- 
ers. Otherwise no loans would be made. 

“It is impossible, in my opinion, to draw 
any hard and fast line or lines between 
railroads, so far as the making of loans 
is concerned. The circumstances differ 
radically with respect to individual roads. 
A road with very poor earnings may be 


ter earnings may have inferior collateral 
to offer. The trend of earnings in the 
past and, so far as can be foreseen, for 
the future, may differ widely. Each case 
involes the assembly of all the available 
pertinent facts and the exercise of judg- 
ment accordingly. Judgments are fallible, 
and ours are no exception, but we do 
the best we can. 


Statement of Incomes 

“I have here a statement showing all 
the railroads which had a deficit in net 
railway operating income in 1932, as neariy 
as we can determine it. There were 60 in 
all. Of these, 25 are _ subsidaries of 
stronger roads, 9 are in receivership, 9 
are controlled by foreign systems, 7 may 
be ‘classified as short lines, 6 are con- 
trolled by steel companies, and 1 by a 
copper company. The others are the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, The Milwaukee, 
and the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. 

“I was asked what approximate effect 
the decline in commodity prices and in 
wages and the shrinkage in land values 
has had upon railroad valuations. 


Nature of Valuations 
“At the outset the nature of our rail- 
road valuations should be understood. 
They are not determinations of what rail- 
roads are worth in the market, but valua- 
tions for rate-making purposes. That is 
to say, they are determinations under the 


demand for commercial paper and for) trict during the second half of 1932, ac-| 


the year, according to the monthly re- ' Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, just made | 


jturn of the year. 
| soon were again in the position of having| than in any month since July, but ex- 
| practically no prime bills to offer, other | ceeded the levels of May, June and July. 
|than the small amounts that could be ac- 
; quired from day to day. 


|the month few transactions were reported 


Steady for Month 


Commercial Paper 
Asked for Investment 
Purposes, Reserve Bank 
Summary States 





New York, N. Y., Feb. 1—Investment 
bankers bills increased after the turn of 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 


York. 


The sections dealing with the-ill mar- 
ket and the commercial paper market fol- 


|lowc in full text: 


In the last few days of December there 
was a moderate increase in dealers’ port- 


| folios of bills, due to year-end selling of / 
bills by a few banks, but these were quickly | had taken place in physical production. 
drawn down by the investment demand ; 


for prime bills that developed after the 
Consequently dealers 


Reduction in Rates 


On Jan. 23 a general reduction of % | 
| per cent became effective in dealers’ rates, 
| following the announcement of a reduc- | 
j tion of interest rates to be paid on de- 


posits in the banks belonging to the New 
York Clearing House. These rates for 


| bankers bills, which are the lowest in the 
| history of the American acceptance mar- 


ket, were not particularly attractive to the 


: New York City banks, with the result that 


the supply of bills in the discount mar- 
ket increased slightly, though it still re- 
mained of very limited proportions. 

Reflecting chiefly declines of about $5,- 
000,000 each in bills arising from domestic 
warehouse credits and in bills based on 
goods stored in or shipped between for- 
eign countries, the total volume of ac- 


;ceptances outstanding declined $10,000,000 


during December to $710,000,000. The ac- 
cepting banks and bankers held 84 per 
cent of the amount of bills then outstand- 
ing, a slightly smaller proportion than a 
month earlier, reflecting principally the 


|temporary decreases in the portfolios of a 


few banks at the year-end. 
Commercial Paper Market 


Investment demand for open market 
commercial paper increased after the turn 
of the year, and, as in previous months, 
continued to be in excess of the available 
supply of prime names. The highest 
grade paper sold on occasions during the 
first part of January as low as 1 and 1% 


|per cent, but for the usual grade of 4 to 


6 month paper the prevailing 
mained at 1% to 1% per cent. 


rate re-| 
Later in} 


below the prevailing range because of the 
inability of the dealers to secure the kind 
of paper that would command an es- 
pecially low rate. 

Indicative of the exceedingly small sup- 
plies of paper available in the open mar- 
ket, the dealers reported to this bank 
that there was outstanding on Dec. 31 a 
total of only $81,000,000 of commercial 
paper, an amount 26 per cent below the 
Nov. 30 outstandings and 32 per cent less 
than a year previous. December generally 
shows a substantial seasonal reduction in 
commercial paper outstanding, followed by 
a partial upturn in January. 





Treasury Will Issue 
New Short-term Bills 


Refinancing of 75 Million Ma- 
turity Is Announced 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

6, 1933. Tenders will not be received at | 
the Treasury Department, Washington. | 
The Treasury bills will be dated Feb. | 


8, 1933, and will mature on May 10, 1933, | 
and on the maturity date the face amount | 
will be payable without interst. They! 
will be issued in bearer form only, and in 
amounts or denominations of $1,000, 
$10,000, $100,000, $500,000, and $1,000,000 
(maturity value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on” 
the printed forms and forwarded in thé 
special envelopes which will be supplied 
by the Federal reserve banks or branches 
upon application therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than 
$1,000 will be considered. Each tender 
must be in multiples of $1,000. The price 
offered must be expressed on the basis of 


| 





places, e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not 
be used. , 

-Tenders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and rec- 
ognized dealers in investment securities. 
Tenders from others must be accompanied 
by a deposit of 10 per cent of the face 
amount of Treasury bills applied for, un- 
less the tenders are accompanied by an 
express guaranty of payment by an in- 
corporated bank or trust company. 

Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on Feb. 6, 1933, all 
tenders received at the Federal reserve 
banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 
ing hour will be opened-and public an- 
nouncement of the acceptable prices will 
follow as soon as possible thereafter, prob- 
ably on the following morning. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury expressly reserves 
the right to reject any or all tenders or 





'law of the land of the fair amount upon 


earn, or rather should not be prevented 
by public regulation from earning, a rea- 
sonable return. This amount, which is 
sometimes referred to as the rate base, 
may in some instances and at some time 
be above and in others be below the com- 
mercial value of the property. * * * 


which railroads should be permitted to} 


parts of tenders, and to allot less than 
the amount applied for, and his action 
in any such respect shall be final. Those 
submitting tenders will be advised of the | 
acceptance or rejection thereof. Pay- 
ment at the price offered for Treasury 
bills allotted must be made at the Fed- 
eral reserve banks in cash or other imme- 
diately available funds.on Feb, 8, 1933. 





“In 1931, at the time of the Fifteen Per 
Cent Case, our Bureau of Valuation pre- 





to take advantage of the new legislation 
providing for another method of railroad 
reorganization, if such legislation is en- 
acted. 

Need of Adequate Security 

“Government loans siould not, in my 
opinion, be male without adequate security, 
and under present conditions that would 
ordinarily mean sufficient collatera) to pro- 
tect the position of the Government in 
the event of a possible financial reorgan- 
ization. 

“Some roads which seem doomed to 
financial reorganization have pledged their 
available collateral to such an extent that 
they may not be able to obtain further 
loans under the present statute, They 
might be saved from receivership pend- 
ing the enactment of the legislation which 
I have mentioned, if the Government were 
empowered to make loans for purposes for 





pared valuation estimates for the country 
as a whole and by regions. As of Dec. 
31, 1930, the cost of reproduction new at 
so-called period prices of all carrier prop- 
erty except land was $28,056,415,952. At 
so-called spot prices, it was $27,189,657,479. 
Spot prices are those prevailing during 
the year in question. Period prices are 
averaged over a somewhat longer period. 
Original cost of the same property, as 
near, as it could be estimated, was $22,- 
689,319,063. The present value of lands 
was estimated at $3,778,248,076. The above 
estimates, I should mention, do not allow 
| for depreciation. 

| “Since 1930, our figures show that there 
| has been a drop in the cost of reproduc- 
|tion of about 15 per cent. This would 
| bring the total cost of reproduction new 
at spot prices down very-close to original 
cost. 


The Treasury bills will be exempt, as to 
principal and interest, and any-gain from 
the sale or other disposition thereof will 
also be exempi from all taxation, except 
estate and inheritance taxes. No loss from | 
the sale or other disposition of the Treas- | 
ury bills shall be allowed as a deduction, | 
or otherwise recognized, for the purpose 
of any tax now or hereafter imposed by 
the United States or any of its posses- 
sions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, 


Also | 








Recent Developments Shown in Reports of 


Various Federal Reserve Banks 








| 


Bosiness and financial developments d 
reports just issued by Federal reserve 
various districts follow: 


First Reserve District | 


uring the month are reviewed in monthly 
banks. The reviews of conditions in the 





+ ahingnis ws 
of United States securities have decreased 


from $139,000,000 to $133,000,000, owing to 
a decline in Federal Reserve System in- 
| vestments in which the bank participates. 

The reserve ratio advanced from 57 to 
58.2 per cent, reflecting a reduction in 
Federal reserve note circulation, which 
counterbalanced the influence of smaller 
changes in cash reserves and in deposits. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 1—A measure of | 
stability was gained in many industries 
operating in the first Federal reserve dis- 





|cording to the monthly review of the} 
| public. ‘ 

The district summary of business fol- 
lows in full text: | Decline in Investments 

Between 1931 and 1932 industrial ac-| There was a substantial decline in loans 
| tivity in New England decreased about |and investments of the reporting member 
| 25 per cent, but during the last six months | banks in the four weeks ended Jan. 18, but 
of 1932 some measure of stability was part of this apparently was due to re- 
}evident in many industries, while in the | adjustments of values at the end of the 
| final half of 1931 a constant contraction year. Apart from changes in the week 
|which included Dec. 317 there were de- 
|creases in loans to customers and in in- 
vestments, while loans to the open market 
increased. 

Government deposits decreased $13,000,- 
|000, but this was accompanied by an in- 
|crease of $15,000,000 in demand and time 
| deposits which probably was due in part 
|to the return of currency and Govern- 
jment disbursements. The banks report 
|an increase of $7,000,000 in balances due 
|to banks, and a rise of $22,000,000 in bal- 
ances to their credit with other banks. 


| 
| 
| 


When allowances for customary seasonal 
|changes had been made, business activity 
| in this district during December was lower 


Building Activity Declines 

The building industry in New England 
during 1932 continued the downward 
trend of 1931. The volume of commercial 
and industrial building contracts awarded 
dropped from 9,783,000 square feet in 1930 
to 5,307,000 square feet in 1931 and in 1932 
amounted to only 2,251,000 square feet. 
The decline in two years was 77.0 per cent. 
A similar condition prevailed in residential 
contracts awarded in this district, with a 
decline from 23,383,000 square feet in 
1930 to 9,634,000 square feet in 1932, a de- 
crease of 58.8 per cent. The value of total 
building contracts awarded in New Eng- 
land during 1931 was more than %95,- 
000,000, compared with about $114,000,000 
in 1932, and the total value decreased 61.4 
per cent, therefore, between 1931 and 1932. 

The textile industry in this district op- 
erated at lower levels during 1932 than in 
1931, and each month on an average about 
56,700 bales of raw cotton were used by 
mills in manufacturing processes. The 
average monthly consumption for 1926- 
27-28 was around 128,000 bales. Woolen 
and worsted mills in this district gon- 
sumed during 1932 an average of 17,630,- 
000 pounds of raw wool, compared with 
22,250,000 pounds for the average month 
of 1926-27-28. 


Boot and Shoe Production 


Although total New England production 
of boots and shoes during December was 


Fourth Reserve District 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 1—Cleveland steel 
mills were producing at 41 per cent of 
capacity in the third week of January, 
largely due to demands of the automobile 
jindustry, according to the monthly busi- 
|ness review of the Federal Reserve Bank 
\Of Cleveland, just made public. The rate 
for the country as a whole at the same 
| time was 18 per cent of capacity, the re- 
view points out. 

The district summary of business fol- 
}lows in full text: 
| The weeks immediately preceding and 
| following the holiday season usually are so 
|replete with irregularities that no marked 
trend in general business activity is dis- 
cernible in recent weeks. Despite the low 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
from more normal years. 


Mndustrial Production 


On account of inventory taking, year- 
end adjustments, sales, etc., production in 
many industries dropped sharply in the 
| about 18 per cent lower than in Novem- | last week of December and the first few 
| ber and about 5 per cent less than for | 48ys of the new year, but operations were 

December a year ago, during the entire | Fraumed in many cases so that by the 
year 1932 production was about 112,400,000 | ¢ ird week of January the general level 

of business, in this district and the entire 


airs, an increase of 1.2 r havi 
» aa — “N60 |country, was still considerably above the 





| occurred over 1931 production of 111,060,- | 


level of current operations, the period just | 
passed was little different in this rspect | 


MS 


000 pairs. The volume in 1931 was nearly 
6 per cent greater than that of 1930. 

In December, according to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries, the average 
number of persons employed in manufac- 
turing establishments in Massachusetts 
was 3.8 per cent less than in November. 
The average weekly pay roll also de- 
creased by 3.8 per cent between Novem- 


ber and December, and therefore the av-| 


erage weekly earnings per person em- 
ployed remained unchanged at $17.03. In 
Rhode Island a decrease of 4.7 per cent 
was reported between November and De- 
cember in the number of workers in man- 
ufacturing plants. 

The volume of new life insurance de- 
clined 19 per cent, new car registrations 
decréased 43 per cent, and sales of New 
England reporting retail gstablishments 
were 20 per cent smaller in 1932 than in 
the preceding year. 

+ + 


Third Reserve District 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 1—A marked 
seasonal sla¢kness is noticeable in the 


third Federal reserve district, according | 


to the monthly business review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
just made public. There has been little 
improvement in the emptoyment situa- 
tion during the first part of January. 


The section dealing with financial con- | 


ditions follows in full text: 
/ With the decline in retail trade and 
seasonal recession in industrial activity, 


money has returned to the banks in sub- | 


stantial volume during the past month. 
Deposits have increased, but a further 
decline in loans is reported. 
Receipts Exceed Payments 
Currency received by the reserve bank 
from the member banks exceeded pay- 
ments to them by $19,000,000 during the 
four weeks ended Jan. 18, 
pares with a $12,000,000 excess of pay- 
ments in the preceding mogth. Ten mil- 


: lions of these funds were absorbed by an | 
100, with not more than three decimal) .,favorabe balance in the settlements of | 


commetcial and financial transactions 
with other Federal reserve districts, some 
part-of which probably represented trans- 
fers of funds to increase deposits with 
other banks. 

The remainder was used largely to re- 
duce borrowings from the reserve bank 
by $3,000,000 and to add _ $5,000,000 
to the reserve deposits of member banks. 
Treasury receipts from this district only 
slightly exceeded disbursements here, so 


reserve bank credit was negligible. 
Discounts of Bills 

‘On Jan. 18 the total of bills discounted 
at this bank was $47,000,000; Philadelphia 
banks were borrowing $9,000,000 as against 
$53,000,000 a year ago, and outside banks 
have reduced their borrowings here from 
$61,000,000 to $38,000,000. Purchased bills 


held by the reserve bank have changed 
little in the past four weeks, but holdings 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—— Jan. 30. Made Public Feb. 1, 19333 “= 


Receipts 


Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


*$2,274,636.51 





ses $6,030,919.68 
339,415,081.42 


$345,446,001.10 


Total ordinary receipts . 
Balance previous day 


Total 


Expenditures 


General expenditures $8,030 ,345.02 





as amended, and this notice prescribe the 
terms of the Treasury bills and govern the | 
conditions of their issue. Copies of the 


eral reserve bank or branch thereof. 


|sharp reduction in land values. 


| give no estimate as to this. It would be 
very difficult to prepare one, due to the 
great uncertainty as to land values 





t 
Since 1930 there has also been aj the present time,” said the Commissioner” 


circular may be obtained from any Fed; | 


I can 





Interest on public debt ....... 321,598.99 
Refunds of receipts .......++++. 180,846.48 
Panama Canal ......--seeeeees 361.37 
All QUBOE cicecccccceccccccceses 614,987.74 
Subscription to stock of Fed- 
eral land banks ..........+++-. 52,510.00 
(| RAR ARAATIARIC A ree Orr $9,095,629.60 
Public debt expenditures ...... 416,141.25 
| Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
NI Se in we waka dann DEA BARES 7,213,763.06 
BRIARGe today .f.....sccvcesese 328 ,720,467.19 | 
Meh cak cats cnsss wadenbenee $345,446,001.10 





*Counter entry (deduct). 


appropriations. {Excess of credits (deduct). 


which com-| 





Miscellaneous internal rev- 
OCTUC cece ec see ee meeeeeeeeees 6,871,210.69 | 
Customs receipts ....... 622,258.10 
Miscellaneous receipts} . » 812,087.40 


Includes receipts | 
from miscellaneous sourges credited direct to 


|low point touched in mid-summer of 1932. 
| The chief sustaining element preceding 
| and following the turn of the year, Ppar- 
| ticularly in this district, was the automo- 
bile industry, which was engaged in new 





_ f fe of Vor. 1, 1883 


New York, Feb. 1.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 13.9690 
Belgium (belga) . 13.9046 
Bulgaria (lev) ... -7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.962% 
Denmark (krone) eee. 15,1707 
England (pound) - 339.2208 
Finland (markka) 7 
France (franc) .......00. 
Germany (reichsmark) .. 
Greece (drachma) ... 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (florin 
Norway (krone) .... 

Poland (Zloty) ....ccccccccsvoccvsces 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Mwecden (KTONG) «© s:. .ccccccccscscesse 
Switzerland (franc) .. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 


Continues Below 
| Normal in Month 


Few Major Changes Shown 
In Volume of Employ- 
ment in Most Industries, 
Says Labor Department 













Subnormal operations continued in the 
majority of plants during December and 
forces employed were about the same as 
the previous month, according to the 
monthly labor review issued by the Em- 
ployment Service, Department of Labor. 
(A summary of the report was printed in 


Hong Kong (dollar) .... 
China (Shanghai tael) . 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 


Singapore (dollar) ....sssesseceeeess the issue of Jan. 23, sections of the review 
GONRGR (GOllar) oi. ovcederascetecees by States in subsequent issues.) The re- 
WUBS (POG) .ciacccedecs 


|view by States proceeds: 


| 


Mexico (silver peso) .. 
Argentina (gold. peso) 


Seuth Carolina.— 
Brazil (milreis) arolina.—Although a surplus of 





rae ee labor was in evidence throughout the 
Chile (peso) ......csscccos : 

URE (0080) <iivcsesaganeuscdsce ; State, a further improvement occurred in 
COIOMBIA (POO) ..scocccscccccvoscs 95.2400 | employment during December. The ma- 
DAT GUVET 2. cccsccccccsscevssecceses 25.8750 


| jority of manufacturing plants were in 
| operation, out with reduced forces en- 


Land Banks to Make |gaged. Employment in the cotton-textile 
|mills continued to improve and several 


Refunds to Treasury | it itauae ant sane, ns schedules 


Seasonal influences were largely respon- 
sible for a considerable decrease in the 
number of men engaged in agriculture. 
Several thousand men were given part- 
time employment on county and munici- 
pal improvements through funds made 
available by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. A large force of men was 
engaged in clearing and grubbing the 
right of way for the construction of an 
intercoastal waterway, and additional men 
will be employed during January. 

Federal-aid highway projects under way 
continued to furnish work for approxi- 
mately 5,000 skilled and unskilled men. 
The holiday period furnished employment 
for additional express and postal workers 
and salespeople. Improvement in railroad 
freight and passenger traffic resulted in 
increased employment in railroad yard 


Surplus Receipts to Reduce 125) 
Million Federal Loan 


Eleven of the 12 Federal land banks} 
have been called upon to repay another | 
$141,665 of the $125,000,000 which the Gov- 
ernment advanced to the system last year 
through capital stock subscriptions, it was 
announced orally Feb. 1 at the offices of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Return of the $141,665, all of which is 


believed to have been turned in to the 
Treasury Department, will bring the total | 
repayments on the $125,000,000 to $242,545. 
Once before the Farm Land Board called 
for repayments amounting to $100,880, ‘t| 


was said. {and train crews. The volume of building 
Additional oral information furnished | ‘"Toughout the State paar: at a low 
tollows: | 


South Dakota.—Through funds provided 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion many localities throughout the State 
were enabled to maintain an unusually 
high level of outdoor employment for this 
time of year, such as highway improve- 
gregate of $750,000 must go toward re- | ments, graveling of city and village streets, 
paying the Government. }and improvements to streams and lakes 

The land banks and the amounts which | Py the construction of dams and diversion 
they have been asked to pay in the last | Canals. 

‘call are: Baltimore, $6,320; Columbia, §., The State Highway Department awarded 
C., $50; Louisville, $16,380; New Orleans,|# umber of contracts for road resurfac- 
$725; St. Louis, $5,745; St. Paul, $20,535; | ing. _Ice harvesting in many sections and 
Omaha, $42,510; Wichita, $11,185; Hous- | the increase of lumber-manufacturing ac- 
ton, $20,790; and Spokane, $17,425. | tivities furnished additional seasonal work. 

The land bank of Springfield Mass., A recession in employment was noted 
which is still retiring stock subscribed | Mong building-trades men and in most 
by the Government at the bank's forma- | Plants producing ‘or dealing in building 
tion, will not begin repayment on the new | Materials. Winter conditions caused a 
stock until the old is cleared up. suspension of several major building 
projects of a private and public nature. 


Repayments are made under a formula 
laid down in the law granting the stock | 
subscriptions of last year. Twenty-five 
per cent of each capital stock subscrip- 
tion which a land bank receives from na- 
tional farm loan associations above an ag- 








| model production. As a result, steel op- 


than in the entire country for the month 
ending with the third week of January, 
and at the close of the period Cleveland 
mills were producing at 41 per cent of 
| Capacity, with other local centers, exclud- 
ing Pittsburgh, operating at a rate equal 
to or better than the 18 per cent reported 
for the entire country. 


Employment Unchanged 


Industrial employment in Ohio was un- 
changed in December from the preceding 
month and in westera Pennsylvania there 
; Was an increase in the number of hours 
| worked. In the first three weeks of Jan- 
uary there was an increase in employ- 
ment in some sections, particularly where 
automobile supplies are made. At 51 iden- 
tical Toledo factories the number of em- 
| ployes was higher than for two years. 

Life insurance sales in December in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania were down 35 per 


whereas the reduction in the entire year 
was only 24 per cent. 


cent in December from a year ago. 
Construction Declines 

Building activity contracted sharply in 
December in this district, awards amount- 
ing to only slightly over half the volume 
| reported in November and they were 64 
| per cent below December, 1931. 
| Residential building was off 75 per cent 

in December from a year previous and 
down 66 per cent in the entire year. All 
other types of building, except public 
utilities, showed sizeable reductions, both 
irom November and a year ago. A fur- 
| ther decline in building awards was indi- 
| cated in the reports covering the first 
two weeks of 1933. 

Retail trade in December was down 27 
per cent in dollar volume from the same 
| month of 1931 and the reduction in the 
| entire year was 26.6 per cent. 
| Goal production slackened in the first 
| part of January, partly on account of re- 
duced household demand brought on by 

moderate weather. Output of fourth dis- 
| trict mines in December was 2.5 per cent 
| greater than in the closing month of 1931. 


Tire Output Rises J 
Operations at local tire factories in- 





| 


that the influence of these operations for| creased in the first part of January—|Where moneyed capital is employed more 


| entirely a seasonal expansion in antici- 
| pation of dealers adding to their stocks 
prior to the Spring season. Very little 
buying under the Spring-dating plan was 
done in the closing months of 1932. Most 
clothing factories were operating at ca- 
pacity levels in early January on orders 
for Spring celivery. The season started 
much, later than usual. 

Reopening of the tobacco auction floors 
in early January was accompanied by 
higher prices than prevailed at the be- 
ginning of the selling season. Sales have 
been in good volume and prices are nearly 
50 per cent higher than the average price 
received for the 1931 crop. 


Mortgage Holiday Plan 


The House Committee on Banking and 


without action, on the Steagall bill (H. R. 
| 13819) to grant a two-year moratorium 
to farmers whose mortgages are held by 
the Federal land banks. 


exal Farm Loan Board, continued his tes- 


bank system. 





National Bank Suspensions 
| 


;}and made public Feb. 1 were: 


sources, $109,359. 


erations averaged higher in this section | 


cent from the same month a year earlier, | 


Postal receipts at | 
|nine cities in the district were off 12 per | 


Studied by House Group) 


Currency on Feb. 1 continued hearings, | 


Paul Bestor, Commissioner of the Fed- 


timony in opposition to the bill, declaring | 
its passage would be injurious to the land- 


National banks suspending Feb. 1 as re-|in this country, and that it is used for 
| ported to the Comptroller of the Currency | lubricating oil and rubber substitutes. 


First National Bank of Roodhouse. Ill.,| Oil Products Company, Paterson, N. J., 
| Tesources, $426,000; First National Bank | urged the Committee not to apply the 
of Leigh, Nebr., resources, $502,178; First 
National Bank of Huntsville, Tenn., re- 


An additional number of agricultural 
workers were released following the com- 
pletion of corn picking. The annual shut- 
|down of a beet-sugar mill was reported. 
| Reduced employment was noted in public- 
}utility maintenance crews and among 
] | railway train, yard, and shopmen. Meat- 
packing houses maintained fairly satis- 
factory schedules, with slight increases 
|noted in some instances. The poultry 
dressing establishments operated on @ 
(Section 5219,| normal basis. 


Clarification of Tax 
On Bank Stock Urged 


House Committee Favors Bil 
To Revise Statute 


Clarification of the law regarding tax 


on national bank shares 
Revised Statutes) with respect to — creameries and , ni 
“moneyed capital” cl i |plants reported a moderate reduction in 
Stat - ‘ p di . namifeation by the | supplies, affecting the workers in this/in- 
States is proposed in a bill (H. R. 13855), qustry. The larger bakeries reported no 
just reported to the House by the Bank-| further curtailment of forces. The print- 
ing and Currency Committee. It would|ing establishments maintained normal 
amend subdivision (b) of paragraph 1 of seasonal activities. The usual Winter 

: a re shut-down was in effect in all but the 
aay section to read as follows: large placer-mining operations. 

In the case of tax on said shares, the Underground gold mining and the gold 
taxes imposed shall not be at a greater) refining industry employed full forces. 
rate than is assessed upon other moneyed! 4 slackening in the demand for hotel and 
capital used or employed in business and | gomestic workers was noted. Seasonal in- 
coming into substantial competition with| quences were responsible for increased 
the business of national banks in normal employment in the Postal Service and in 
banking activities of said banks. some of the wholesale and retail estab- 

Investments by building and loan as- 


| a : ann lishments. A surplus of all classes of 
sociations, savings and loan associations, | workers prevailed 
| cooperative banks and homestead asso- | i. ss 
ciations, in loans to members of such or- 
| ganizations, secured by mortgages on real| .Temmessee.—Part-time work was pro- 
lestate or assignments of the members’| Vided on State highway projécts for 29,- 
| stock therein, shall not be deemed com- | 607 men during December, and contracts 
| peting moneyed capital, nor shall such) Were let for a number of additional road 
institutions be held to be financial corpo- | Projects. A contract also was awarded for 
l rations’ as used in paragraph c of this|# dam and lock on the Tennessee River 
| section.” and for extensive improvements on the 

National banks, as Federal instrumen- | Mississippi River, which with work under 
talities, would be entirely exempt from | Way will employ large numbers of laborers. 
| State taxation and that section, the re-, While work continued on the erection of 
‘port says, gives the States a privilege|Federal buildings, unfavorable weather 
| which has been granted by Congress with |CUrtailed employment on these projects. 
respect to few other Federal instrumen- |The State Board of Eduction asked for 
| talities. |bids for the erection and equipment of 
| “Our effort” the report added, “is to|*WO new buildings. Expansion of a plant 
|express in language the intent to make it | Producing acitate yarn and plastic cellu- 
possible for States to classify ‘moneyed |!08¢ employed approximately 200 crafts~ 
| capital used or employed in business*and|™en- A glass plant resumed operations 
coming into competition with the business|With a force of 40 workers. The coal 
of national banks in normal banking ac-|™ines generally operated on close to full 
| tivities of said banks’ with national bank| ‘ime schedules. A zinc mine remained 
| shares; particularly in the so-called classi- |©!0sed- | The adoption of the abare-the 
| fied property tax States imposing fiat rate | W0rk plan resulted in the employment of 
|taxes on intangibles. In those States | 2:49 people. The construction of a gas 

|pipe line to cost $500,000, serving five 
| cities, was contemplated. The marketing 
of tobacco engaged a considerable num- 
|ber of farmers and warehouse men. The 
cottonseed-oil mills operated at capacity. 
The textile industry, on the whole, main- 
tained favorabie operating schedules and 
normal working forces. The public util- 
jities and the municipalities reported no 
|changes in employment as compared with 
| November. The holiday trade made neces- 
|Sary the temporary employment of large 
|numbers of additional salespeople. Build- 
|ing-material producers continued to op- 
erate with curtailed forces on reduced 
schedules. 
Review of conditions in other States 
will be printed in full text in the issue 





or less continuously in courses of busi- 
ness involving transactions, operations, in- 
| vestments, and reinvestments like those in 
which national banks use their funds as 
distinguished from merely occasioned em- 
ployment incident to ordinary every-day 
affairs, the necessary classification to meet 
the Federal requirement can readily be 
| observed and discrimination against na- 
tional bank shares avoided.” 


Duty on Oils Is Opposed 
By Affected Interests 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





| only oil that can be used with American; of Feb. 3. 
| seat. aS 
W. Parker Jones, Washington, couns?! ft oe 
for the Association of Cocoa and Choco- 5S Commissioner 


| Custom 
|late Manufacturers, presented a brief in sions Hi iti 
ate Seeaeeenee s Resigns His Position 
D. R. Crawford, president, McKeesport} F, x. A. Eble, Commissioner of Cus- 
Tin Plate Company, McKeesport, Pa., told| toms, has resigned that post and sailed 
| the Committee there was no substitute| for Berlin, Germany, to become Treasury 
\for palm oil in the manufacture of tin| Department attache at the American em- 
plate, that a tax on it would not benefit | passy there, it was announced orally Feb. 
the farmer but would increase the cost|1 at the Bureau of Customs. Frank Dow, 


of containers for fruits, vegetables, milk,| Assistant Commissioner, will be acting 
meats and other food products. commissioner. 1 


Austin T. Foster, New York, of the 
| Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., opposed the 
| tax which would be applied on rape seed 
| oil, pointing out that none is produced 


| 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


California: Edward Rainey, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Modesto Trust & 
Savings Bank, Modesto, purchased Commer- 
cial & Savings Bank of Waterford. Bank of 
Willows, Willows, California Trust & ame 
Bank, Sacramento, with four branches, 
of Courtland, Courtland, Fairoaks — 
Fairoaks, and the Colusa County Bank, wi 
one branch, closed. 


| C. P. Gulick, president of the National | 


tax to cod liver oil which, he said, does 
not compete with any farm product but is 
used in the medicinal field. 
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Direction of World Relations 
by Public Opinion . .. . 





Popular Sentiment Responsible for Great 


Humanitarian Movements of International 
» , Scope, Says State. Department Adviser 





By JAMES OLIVER MURDOCK 


Assistant Legal- Adviser, United States Department of State 


UBLIC OPINION is one of the most po- 
tent factors in carrying out a successful 
foreign policy in a democracy. Without 

its support the best laid plans of those who 
would organize the world for peace fre- 
quently must fail. 4 

This was not true in the days when kings 
were in fact sovereign, before democracy 
emerged. In those days, John, Henry, Louis, 
Philip and Mary, reigning heads of states, 
adjusted their foreign policies to suit their 
own convenience. Their subjects were called 
upon only when necessary to give effect, 
possibly by force of arms, to the will of the 
sovereign. 

Little did the founders of this Republic 
realize the tremendous changes wrought in 
foreign policy by such a brief provision in 
the Constitution of the United States as the 
one which provides that the President “shall 
have Power, by and with the Advice and 
Consent of the Senate, to make Treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur.” 

+ + 


Incident to this provision for consultation 
with the Senate, there is wide publicity given 
of all matters concerning international 
agreements. ‘Treaties are debated on the 
floor of the United States Senate, and the 
full effect of public opinion may be brought 
to bear upon an international policy which, 
under the old autocratic regimes, would have 
been decided behind closed doors by a few 
men. 

The Secretary of State and his assistants 
appear before committees of Congress from 
time to time to furnish information not 
communicated in writing. On the floor of 
the Senate, however, it is not possible for 
the Secretary to take part in the discus- 
sion under our system of government. 

An important treaty may be before the 
Senate for debate, but the knowledge of the 
Secretary may not be used to orally explain 
or defend an agreement he may have nego- 
tiated. The result is that one of the most 
useful methods for informing the public is 
not open to him. 

We have no system of parliamentary in- 
terpolation. In England in the House of 
Commons and in the French Chamber of 
Deputies any member may from the floor 
question the government. He may demand 
a statement of the government's policy. In 
the United States, where there is no ma- 
chinery for inquiring as to the policy of the 
administration, the( press to a large extent 
fulfills this function. 

Today the extent and tempo of our inter- 
national life have gradually increased, not 
only in the domains of shipping and com- 
merce, but also in the fields of capital in- 
vestment abroad, the interchange of world 
news, and the development of a world-wide 
science and culture. While it is true that 
the foreign trade of the United States does 
not exceed 10 per cent of the domestic trade, 
such averages obscure the significant factors. 

Foreign markets absorb much larger than 
10 per cent of many of the mass production 
products of this country. There is no ques- 
tion that the people of the United States 
are increasingly demanding an opportunity 
to travel, trade and live throughout the 
world. 

+ + 


With this increased interest, based on the 
new economic and cultural world outlook of 
many citizens of this country, there naturally 
develops the problem of opening the door 
for trade and protecting the American citi- 
zen who carries his enterprise to foreign 
lands. The principal question in evolving 
a foreign policy to accomplish these ends is: 
What method shall be used to carry it out— 
one of force, or one of appeal to reason 
and persuasion? 

Since the World War, the latter method 
has been in the ascendency and many ef- 
forts have been made to bring about a new 
international cooperation whereby the world 
may be peacefully organized. The dilemma 
is whether this new method shall prevail 
over the old method of résort to threats, to 
force and to war. 

The incentives today for resort to the 
new method of international cooperation are 
greater than ever, largely due to changes 
in world public opinion wrought by the in- 
ternational press and to the advances of 








Voleanic Eruption 
Cause of Distant 
Phenomenon 


By 
William J. Humphreys, 


yw Chief, Division of Meteor- 
ological Physics, United 

States Weather Bureau 

R. ALBERT G. INGALLS, associate 


editor of the Scientific American, kindly 
sent to me the following letter by Mr. 
Frazer-Paterson, of Broken Hill, Australia: 

“I beg to advise that the Bishop's ring was 
visible in the western sky at 5 p. m. on Sat- 
urday the 23d July, 1932. This date is about 
10'2 weeks after the eruption in the Andes. 
The color of the ring was sepia.” 

Bishop’s ring, so named after the Rev. 
Sereno Bishop, of Honolulu, Hawaii, who was 
the first to describe it as seen after the 
explosion of Krakatoa in 1883, is a broad, 
diffuse corona of about 22 degrees outer 
radius. It is produced by diffraction of the 
sun’s light by fine volcanic dust in the 
stratosphere and is analogous to the small 
rings in thin clouds about the sun and moon. 

This appearance in Australia of Bishop's 
ring is only one. of several phenomena of 
the same origin reported from many parts 
of the Southern Hemisphere since the ex- 
plosion of Quizapu, latitude 35 degrees 38 
minutes South, the evening of April 10, 1932. 


Of course the intensity of the sunshine at 
the surface of the earth has been reduced 
over much of that hemisphere, and it will 
be interesting to know the consequent effect 
on the average temperature. There is no 
evidence yet that this dust has spread to the 
Northern Hemisphere. 


science which have completely altered the 
nature of war. Before the World War, civ- 
ilized countries had not resorted to the 
long-range gun and the use of poisonous gas 
against noncombatants and cities. Fighting 
had been in two dimensions only and hos- 
tilities were confined to restricted theaters 
of operation. 

But the art of aestruction—war—has pro- 
gressed rapidly. Today fighting is conducted 
in three dimensions. Witness the effective- 
ness of the German submarine at sea dur- 
ing the World War. 


+ + 


Despite the protection of some two thou- 
sand destroyers, the submarine sank over 
1,000,000 tons of defenseless merchant vessels. 
The airplane may destroy ships at sea and 
large cities from the air. 

When war was fought in only two dimen- 
sions, the army could fight only to the 
water's edge and the navy was stopped at 
the shore line. Today the air forces of 
armies and navies may fight over land and 
sea interchangeably, while traveling at ter- 
rific speeds. Its range of flight is meas- 
ured in thousands of miles. 

The theater of war operations today is 
potentially world wide. War is no longer 
a fight between fighting men, but mass de- 
struction between whole populations. 

It is not by accident, therefore, that the 
movement to break with the past has come 
in the Twentieth Century. 

But we all realize these great changes in 
international life and are seeking their so- 
lution by new methods. The problem of 
mobilizing national opinion throughout the 
world in favor of world peace is probably 
the greatest one confronting the statesmen 
of many nations. 

In its essentials the problem of carrying 
out a foreign policy is much the same as 
any problem of domestic politics. In its 
final analysis it comes to this. Is there 
more effective public opinion in favor of 
peaceful methods for the conduct of foreign 
policy or does the effective majority favor 
resort to threats of force and to war? 

There is this difference, however, between 
a domestic political question and an inter- 
national political question. The domestic 
question is decided along the lines of or- 
ganized political parties. 

The international political question, being 
one which confronts the people as a whole 
in relation to other nations, should be ap- 
proached in a spirit of nonpartisanship in 
so far as domestic politics are concerned. 

The Department of State is the Depart- 
ment of Peace of the Government. It is 
charged with the duty of maintaining 
friendly relations and conducting negotia- 
tions with other nations. You will doubt- 
less be interested to know the methods used 
by the Department in dealing with the press. 

+ + 

The Department of State has the keenest 
appreciation of the vast influence which the 
press wields in our country and in other 
lands. It realizes that the press can only 
have a beneficial effect when it is accurately 
informed; that partial, incomplete, or frag- 
mentary information, plus the speculation 
necessary to make a story, is always dan- 
gerous and leads to the propagating of a 
great deal of misconception in the public 
mind. 

The Department proceeds on the theory 
that, with the exception of a few things 
which must be kept confidential in the in- 
terest of good relations with other nations, 
nearly every bit of information can sooner 
or later be made available to the press. 

This does not mean that current negotia- 
tions shall be aired the minute they take 
place, but the Department does firmly be- 
lieve that as soon as an important decision 
in the course of negotiations is made the 
facts together with full background to show 
the proper setting should be given to the 
press. 

But public opinion on foreign affairs goes 
deeper than any attitude that may be cre- 
ated by the press. Its roots may lie in racial 
and cultural ties. The habit of mind culti- 
vated in the child by his parents and the 
group of ideas acquired at school and col- 
lege really create the basic public opinion of 
tomorrow. 

Passing incidents related by the press may 
slightly alter such opinion, but they can 
hardly be said to create it. So that we may 
build a new international order, should we 
not find out what our children are being 
taught in the schools: and colleges and as- 
certain if the realities of war and the path- 
ways to peace and international coopera- 
tion are being given attention in the right 
way? 

Elihu Root in writing in the first issue of 
Foreign Affairs predicted in 1922 that public 
opinion “will be increasingly not merely the 
ultimate judge but an immediate and active 
force in negotiations.” 

With foreign affairs ruled by a democracy 
the danger of war lies in mistaken beliefs 
due to misunderstanding and false prop- 
aganda. Misinformation is the _ greatest 
enemy to world peace. It is most difficult 
to eradicate false conceptions and implant 
the truth. 

+ + 


The time to start to build sound public 
opinion is with the youth of a nation in the 
home, the school, in Girl and Boy Scout 
troops, in the church, and in the college. 
Private associations have been responsible 
for all the great humanitarian movements 
of the world, such as the abolition of slavery 
and the control of the opium traffic. 

Consider the actual and potential influ- 
ence of the churches in the United States 
in the advance of the peace movement. The 
public platform persists as a great moulder 
of public opinion. 

Today the radio brings the speaker within 
the hearing of a host of unseen auditors. 
The press gives wide circulation and perma- 
nent form to public addresses, which would 
otherwise reach only a limited audience. 

But your audience need not be a large one. 
Go to small political meetings in the wards 
and districts and make your program of 
work for international cooperation to pre- 


‘ vent war an issue in practical politics. Dis- 


armament, the reduction of expenditures for 
war, the entry of the United States into the 
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Topical Survey of the State Governments 


HEALTH SERVICE LEADERSHIP 
OF STATE OF OHIO 


Forwardness in Sanitation and Disease Prevention De- 
clared to Have Developed Methods Widely Adopted 


Topic 1---Public Health 


This is the fifty-first of a series of articles describing. the public health 


activities of State governments. 


By DR. H. G. SOUTHARD 


Director, Department of Health, State of Ohio 


state-wide basis ‘was recognized by 

the General Assembly of Ohio in 
the passage of an act creating a State 
Board of Health, April 14, 1886, originally 
with one employe. 

From this small beginning has grown 
@ great State organization which has 
been first in many things conducive to 
the public health, always among the 
leading States in advanced public health 
thought, and which today occupies’ an 
outstanding position among the health 
departments of the world. 

Ohio was one of the,first States to 
adopt the system of requiring State 
Health Department approval of all plans 
for water supplies, water purification, 
sewerage, and sewage treatment; was 
among the first to put public health 
nursing service on a state-wide basis; 
initiated agreements for the control of 
contamination affecting interstate water 
supplies; made the first certifications 
of roadside water supplies under its Seal 
of Safety system and, acting with the 
health departments of Indiana and 
Michigan, initiated the system of unified 
quarantine regulations for communicable 
disease. “All these innovations are being 
or have been followed by health depart- 
ments throughout North America. 

In the beginning, the State Board of 
Health consisted of seven members, ap- 
pointed by the governor for seven-year 
terms, one term expiring each year. The 
attorney-general was ex officio a mem- 
ber of the board, which appointed a 
secretary who was its executive officer. 

By virtue of a reorganization act the 
State Board of Health was succeeded, 
July 1, 1917, by the State Department 
of Health, consisting of a commissioner 
of health and a public health council, 
Four members of the council were ap- 
pointed by the governor, for terms of 
four years; the council appointed the 
commissioner of health, who was the 
fifth member of the council, for a term 
of five years. 


Ql tate-wide public health work on a 
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To the commissioner of health was 
given all the administrative and execu- 
tive powers and duties theretofore vested 
in the State Board of Health and its 
secretary, and such other duties as were 
incident to his executive position. Two 
members of the council were to be phy- 
sicians of training or experienced in 
sanitary science. Duties of the council 
were of legislative, judicial and advisory 
nature, and it was prohibited from ex- 
ercising administrative or executive 
functions. 

Further changes were made under the 
administrative code of 1921. The Com- 
missioner of Health was replaced by a 
Director of Health, to be appointed by 
the governor and to serve at his pleas- 
ure; authority to create divisions was 
ziven to the director subject to approval 
of the governor; the bureau of vital 
statistics was transferred from the Sec- 
‘etary of State's office to the Depart- 
nent of Health as the “division of vital 
statistics.” 

Powers and duties of the Department 
of Health are fixed by laws enacted by 
che General Assembly. Unless definite 
power to act is given by statutory en- 
actment, the department is without au- 
thority to proceed even though there 
be real need for action. In many in- 
stances, advice as to procedure is all 
the department can give in lieu of 
needed definite action. 

Functions of the public health council 
are limited by statute to the folowing 
matters: 

(a) To make and amend sanitary reg- 
ulations to be of general application 
throughout the State, such sanitary reg- 
ulations to be known as the sanitary 
20de; 

(b) To take evidence in appeals from 
che decision of the director of health 
in a matter relating to the approval 
yw disapprova! of plans, locations, esti- 
nates of cost or other matters heretofore 
‘equired to be submitted to the State 
Board of Health for approval; 

(c) To conduct hearings in cases 
where the law heretofore required that 
she State Board of Health shall give 
such hearings; to reach decisions on the 
»vidence presented, which shall govern 
subsequent actions of the director of 
realth with reference thereto; 

(d) Repealed by Sec. 154-8 G. C. (Re- 
‘erred to organization matters.)* 

(e) To enact and amend by-laws in 
‘elation to its meetings and the trans- 
iction of its business; 

(f) To consider any matter relating to 
che preservation and improvement of 
she public health and to advise the di- 
sector thereon with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem wise. 


Under general authority of Sections 
1235 and 1237 of the General Code and 
specific authority given in other statutes, 
the public health council has adopted 
a series of public health regulations 
known as the Ohio Sanitary Code. These 
regulations are of general application 
and take precedence over local ordi- 
nances or regulations of less stringent 
character. 


General subjects covered by the reg- 
ulations are: Morbidity reports, com- 
municable diseases, venereal diseases, 
inflammation of the eyes of the new- 
born, physical examination of school 
children, teachers and janitors, trans- 
portation of the dead, tuberculosis hos- 
pitals, maternity or lying-in hospitals 
and homes, ice cream, sodas, soda foun- 
tain sundries and other beveages, sub- 
mission and approval of plans for water 
supplies, sewerage, industrial wastes and 
plumbing, sanitary control of State park 
sanitary districts, miscellaneous, railroad 
sanitation, sanitation of camps. 
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In addition to the director of health 
and his subordinates, it is the legal 
duty of local boards of health, health 
authorities and officials, officers of State 
institutions, police officers, sheriffs, con- 
stables and other officers. and-employes 
of the State or any county, city or 
township, to enforce the quarantine and 
sanitary rules and regulations adopted 
by the Department of Health. 


The Director of Health is the admin- 
istrative and executive head of the De- 
partment of Health. He is a member 
and chairman of the public health 
council. He is responsible directly to 
the governor, by whom he is appointed, 
and is a member of the governor’s 
cabinet. 


His powers and duties are conferred 
and imposed by statutory law and by 
the regulations of the Ohio sanitary 
code. All officers and employes of the 
department are responsible to the Direc- 
tor of Health; from him they get their 
instructions and to him make their re- 
ports. 

For convenience of administration and 
efficiency of operation, the work of the 
department has been assigned to divi- 
sions and bureaus, whose organization 
and functions are summarized as follows: 


Administration—the Assistant Director 
of Health is chief of this division, and 
also is secretary of the public health 
council and advisor to the division and 
bureau chiefs in all legal matters af- 
fecting their work. Under general super- 
vision of the director, the assistant di- 
rector looks after details of administra- 
tion, including finance, publicity, records, 
general correspondence, personnel, and 
advice to local boards of health and 
health officials in matters affecting or- 
ganization, powers, duties and legal pro- 
cedures. Two bureaus, to one of which 
departmental nursing supervision is at- 
tached, function under the division. 

The bureau of local health organiza- 
tion advises and assists local boards of 
health and health commissioners in 
matters concerning the organization of 
local health departments, selection and 
qualifications of héalth commissioners, 
etc.; handles matters relating to claims 
for State subsidy, and provides report 
forms, receives and analyzes the annual 
réports, of local boards of health. It 
supervises the preparation and distribu- 
tion of mimeographed “Administrative 
Bulletins,” which is the-means used to 
direct the attention of health commis- 
sioners to matters of general or special 
importance. 
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The chief of this bureau also has 
charge of the instruction and supervis- 
ing nursing service, whose functions in- 
clude: Advice and instruction to local 
services in regard to public health nurs- 
ing; supply of nursing service for de- 
partmental activities, such as clinics, 
conferences, demonstrations, etc. Cre- 
dentials are collected and filed for public 
health nurses employed in Ohio; place- 
ment service is maintained to assist 
local health services to obtain qualified 
public health nurses, and a census of 
public health nurses employed in the 
State is,\kept up to date. 

The bureau of publicity has super- 
vision of all printing for the department 
and the distribution of all literature 
and other printed matter. Under super- 
vision of the director and assistant, the 
chief of the bureau edits “Ohio Health 
News,” the department’s only periodical, 
which is published semi-monthly. The 
bureau also provides departmental news’ 
service to the secular press as need arises 
or Opportunity offers. 


In the next of this series of articles on the public health activities of the 
various States, to appear in the issue of Feb. 3, Dr. Southard will tell of the 
organization and functions of the other bureaus and divisions of the Ohio 


Department of Health. 


World Court, and the promotion of interna- 
tional humanitarian and economic coopera- 
tion will not be brought about by the pas- 
sive opinions of a few leaders in a com- 
munity. 

Such opinions must be taken to the masses 
of our population; voted at the polls, and 
expressed in direct letters and resolutions to 
the governmental officials charged with the 
conduct of foreign policy. Splendid con- 
structive opinions patiently entertained 
mean nothing to political progress. 

It is persistence, not patience, that secures 
results. The success of the world peace 
movement is dependent on a large aggres- 
sive peace party. The women of America 








alone can build up this new psychology of 
peace. 

The potency of public opinion is well il- 
lustrated by the adoption of the Pact of 
Paris. Despite the constitutional separation 
of powers and the difficulties of mobilizing 
public opinion in the United States on for- 
eign policy, when the Pact of Paris re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy was brought to the attention of the 
American people, it swept the whole country. 

The Senate gave its advice and consent 
to ratification by a vote of 94 out of 96. This 
shows the operation and possibilities of a 
public opinion, expressed through the press 
and on the platform, to secure action. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
President of the United States 1861-1865 
“Whoever can change public opinion can change 
the Government practically so much. Public opin- 
ion, on any subject, always has a ¢entral idea from 
which all its minor thoughts radiate.” 


' 
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Possibilities of Air Transport 
in Alaska-Siberia Trade + + 





Facilities for Development of Commerce Be- 
tween Russia and Continental America, De- 
scribed as Offered by Progress of Aviation 





By ERNEST WALKER SAWYER 


United States Commissioner, International Highway to Alaska (Pacific-Yukon Highway) 


HERE IS apparently developing in this 

country, a leaning towards either definite 

recognition of Soviet Russia or at least 
development of friendly trade relationship. 

Regardless of the arguments for and 
against such a policy it will produce, I be- 
lieve, for Alaska and northeastern Siberia a 
wonderful opportunity for development of 
trade and barter, which has lain dormant 
for years and which, because of recent de- 
velopments in the aviation field, now has a 
totally different aspect. 

Europeans generally consider Vladivostok 
as the eastern edge of Siberia. It is the 
eastern terminus of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road and it requires about 12 days journey 
by train from Moscow. 
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But still, to the northward of Vladivostok, 
for a distance of 2,000 or 2,500 miles, lies 
a great country including the valuable Kam- 
chatka peninsula, the reindeer fur-bearing 
animals, and mineral lands back of Anadir 
and the Arctic coast. 

At present, air mail is brought from 
European centers to Moscow and then by 
Slow air stages, three days later, it reaches 
the city of Irkutsk. Irkutsk is an old city 
with 100,000 population. Most of the mail 
destined for points further west is here taken 
by 48-hour train journey to Vladivostok. 

There is already some aviation in the 
Kamchatka and Anidar regions but it has 
developed as rapidly as has aviation on the 
east side of the Bering Sea in the Alaskan 
interior. One of the Russian interior cities, 
Khabarovski,.on the Amur River, and an im- 
portant point in the Siberian Railroad, has 
a population of 65,500. 

I have been advised that the routes which 
were actually operating in the Far East and 
in the Arctic during 1931 were: 

Moscow-Sverdlovsk-Novosibirsk-Irkutsk. 

Itkutsk-Vitim-Yakutsk. 

Verkhneudinsk-Ulan-Bator. 

Vitim-Bodaibo. 

Khabarovsk- Nizhne- Tambovsk- Mariinsk- 
Alexandrovsk. 

Kharbarovsk - Nizhne - Tambovsk - Niko- 
laevsk-Okha. 

I have also been advised that during 1931- 
32 the Soviet government had established 
airports on Wrangell Island, Nova Zembla, 
Franz Joseph Land and at other points along 
the Arctic coast of Siberia and also to have 
materially improved their port at Vladivostok 
and Anadir. 

At present, most of the furs, gold, platinum 
and other products of this vast section of 
northeastern Siberia finds its way into the 
markets of Vladivostok, Irkutsk, and some 
eventually to Shanghai. Back these products 
go to European centers and many eventually 
come into New York in a manufactured state, 
having travelled possibly 15,000 miles, mostly 
by slow conveyances, 
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The new competition which is coming defi- 
nitely into the picture involves much shorter 
distances and many months earlier delivery 
to the potential market. From the western 
centers of Fairbanks, Anchorage or Seward, 
in Alaska, it is only 3,000 miles to Vladivostok 
and almost the same distance (3,260 miles) to 
New York City. 

Berifig Straits which separate Alaska and 
Siberia are only 56 miles across and are 
sometimes crossable over the ice in Winter 
time. Nome, in western Alaska, and Anadir, 
a thriving community of eastern Siberia, are 
only 500 miles apart. 

A few years ago these possibilities were 
brought to our attention spectacularly by the 
sad fate of Carl Ben Eilson. Eilson attempted 
to transport to Nome a shipload of furs and 
14 people from the Schooner Nanuk which 
had been caught in the Arctic ice on the 
north shore of Siberia. 

Later, Colonel Lindbergh flew along the 
Arctic Coast to Siberia and more recently, 
the Pan American Airways, who are alive 
to the possibilities of these trade opportuni- 
ties, has taken over various Alaskan avia- 
tion developments which Eilsen and the 
Aviation Corporation developed. 

Alaska has several other aviation com- 
panies with a promising outlook which are 
now busily engaged in a general freighting, 
passenger and mail business between Alaska’s 
72 landing fields and a more particular pros- 
pecting business which lands one on most 
any of the many lakes, rivers, or river bars 
in the Territory. 

The officials records for the year 1932 show 
the following: 31 planes in service; 6,637 
passengers carried; a total of 942,176 pas- 
senger miles flown; and 496,680 pounds of 
freight, express and mail transported. 

The accepted route from the United States 
proper to the Alaskan interior follows north- 
ward from Seattle along the Fraser River in 
British Columbia to Prince George, Hazelton, 
Atlin, Whitehorse and Dawson, Yukon Terri- 
tory, to Fairbanks, Alaska. This route is pro- 
tected from the Pacific storms and fogs by 
the high mountains of the Coast Range 
and. it traverses an area curiously enough 
almost arid in that the rainfall is only about 
10 inches annually. The accepted aviation 
routes follows almost precisely the route of 
the proposed Intérnational Highway to 
Alaska. 
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Aviation in Alaska is now quite well estab- 
lished. We have good weather reporting 
facilities and the planes are being equipped 
with radio phones. The improvements of 
the past two years is very noticeable. During 
the past few weeks daily altitude flights at 
Fairbanks have been made to further observe 
the flying weather conditions of that interior 
section. One interesting finding was that 
when the temperature was 40 below on the 


‘ground at Fairbanks that at an elevation 


‘of 500 feet it was only two below and at 
3.000 it was 28 above zero. At higher eleva- 
tions it was colder. 

The recent studies of the United States 
Weather Bureau at Fairbanks and other 
Alaskan points have added considerable to 
our knowledge of weather predictions not 
only in Alaska but for all of the United 
States, because many of our American storms 
originate in the northwest quarter of this 
Hemisphere. 

The aviation rates in Alaska, for pas- 
sengers, have gradually been reduced from 
$2 per passenger mile to as low as 20 cents 
per passenger mile since Dec. 1, 1932. The 





express air rates are now one-tenth of a 
cent per pound per mile. 

It; is expected these large reductions in 
rates will increase several times the amoynt 
of local Alaskan business available and call 
for a material increase in equipment and 
personnel. This is aside from the possible 
Siberian or Far Eastern business, which is 
as yet entirely problematical. 

Development of local Alaskan business pro- 
duces improved aviation fields and experi- 
enced flyers familiar with northern condi- 
tions and also prepares the area for future 
expansion. There are several possible routes 
to connect Alaska with Siberia but I believe 
the two most promising are: 

1. From Fairbanks, Anchorage or Seward, 
approximately 500 miles to Nome. Another 
500 miles from Nome to Anadir. Then 1,100 
miles to Petropavlovsk. From Petropavlovsk 
to Khabarovsk is about 1,500 miles. From 
Petropavlovsk to Vladivostok is 1,800 miles, 
and from Petropavlovsk to Tokio is 1,900 
miles. 

2. The alternate route would be to go from 
the interior Alaskan centers 400 or 500 miles 
to Bethel or Marshall and then about 1,650 
miles across the Bering Sea to Bering Island 
or Attu Island. From Bering Island to Petro- 
pavlovsk is about 300 miles. 

+ + 


I believe the route via Anadir preferable 
mainly because of possible business that 
would originate on the mainland. Yakutsk is 
about 2,500 miles west of Fairbanks and 
roughly, 1,500 miles from Anadir. It is a 
town of about 60,000 population. 

The United States Navy or the Coast 
Guard flyers should now do some experi- 
mental flying in the Bering Sea district to 
blaze the proper trails more clearly and to 
establish the weather conditions.. The test- 
ing of the flying conditions should be co- 
ordinated with field work in the various 
localities by representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as to possibilities of de- 
veloping local as well as transit business. 

The communities of Alaska can soon per- 
haps contact the foreign communities in a 
goodwill tour which also has possibilities of 
developing considerable trade and barter. 
The cost, of such a tour would, I believe, 
be small compared with the possibilities of 
direct benefits. The trade of half of Siberia 
is much closer to the world markets of Cali- 
fornia and New York via Alaska’s aviation 
fields than via the older routes to Moscow 
and Leningrad. 
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By 
I. D. Graham, 


Chief Clerk, Board of Ag- 
riculture, State of Kansas 


ITHOUT DOUBT every State depart- 
ment of agriculture in this country was 
created for the benefit of farming. But 

it is evident that some such departments 
have developed into first class political ma- 
chines to such an extent that they have 
practically little other value. In such cases 
it is idle to expect effective service for agri- 
culture. 

Subject to change in personnel with every 
general election, such a department could 
not render effective and continuous service 
of real value to farming interests because 
of the inefficiency of the executive office. It 
matters little how able the man may be, 
he is handicapped through lack of experi- 
ence and knowledge of the duties required 
if for no other reason; and by the time 
these have been acquired, his term of office 
has expired. 

There are some things with which the 
politician cannot meddle with safety to the 
general good. Continuity of service is abso- 
lutely essential in order that long-time plans 
may be well laid and well carried out. 

The State Board of Agriculture of Kansas 
has functioned absolutely free from partisan 
political influence ever since the beginning, 
61 years ago, and has been a most potent 
agency in bringing its State from the bare 
prairie to rank fourth among the States in 
agricultural production and value within the 
span of a single human lifetime. a 

Organized so that it is thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the State without being in any 
sense political, the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture is composed of 14 members who 
are elected by the duly appointed delegates 
from the permanent crop, livestock and 
other farm organizations of the seven con- 
gressional districts, that comply with the 
law in their form of organization and in 
making the required reports to the Board. 
The Board is therefore distinctively a service 
institution with a definite aim and a per- 
manent policy and as such has proved a 
most constructive force in developing and 
promoting the agriculture of the State. 

It is doubtful if even the Secretary of 
Agriculture knows the political faith of any 
of its members., They work for agricultural 
and not for political ends, 

During its entire history the Kansas Board 
of Agriculture has had only six secretaries. 
Under the present management the State 
has attained a greater reputation for its 
agricultural production than in any pre- 
vious official period. 

The record of Kansas as the largest pro- 
ducer of hard Winter wheat in the world; 
its rank as second among the States in the 
production of the grain sorghums and in the 
flour milling industry, and third in regis- 
tered Shorthorn and Hereford cattle, and in 
Percheron horses, are a few illustrations of 
results attained during the leadership of 
the present Board of Agriculture in coopera- 
tion with other agencies working for the 
agriculture of the State. 

Few institutions have exerted such a con- 
structively beneficial influence for so long 
a time without justifiable criticism as has 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
This unique record has been possible only 
through a continuous service absolutely free 
from any political influence. _ 
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